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On the 15th of October 1964 the Deccan College celebrated 
die centenary of its main Building, and curiously enough this 
period coincides with the Silver Jubilee of the Postgraduate 
and Research Institue which, as successor to the Deccan 
College, started functioning from 17th August 1939 when 
members of the teaching faculty reported on duty. When I 
suggested to the members cV our faculty" the novel idea that the 
centenary' should be celebrated by the publication of a hun¬ 
dred monographs representing the research carried on under 
the auspices of the Deccan College in its t>everai departments 
they readily accepted the suggestion. These contributions 
are from present and past faculty members and research scho¬ 
lars of the Deccan College, giving a cross-section of the manifold 
research that it lias sponsored during the past twenty five 

years. From small beginnings in 1939 the Deccan College 
has now grown into a well developed and developing Res¬ 
earch Institute and become a national centre in so far as 
Linguistics, Archaeology and Ancient Indian History and 
Anthropology' and Sociology are concerned. Its international 
status is attested by die location of the Indian Institute of 
German Studies (jointly sponsored by Deccan College and 
the Goethe Institute of Munich), ;hc American Institute of 
Indian Studies and a branch of the Ecole Francaise d’Extremc- 
Oiicnt in the campus of the Deccan College. The century 
of monographs not only symbolises the ccntcntiry of the original 
building and the silver jubilee of the Research institute, but 
also the new spirit of critical enquiry and the promise of 
more to come. 


S. M. Katre 
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PREFACE 


The study of the material culture of our ancient past as 
reflected in carvings ;uid paintings is still in its infancy. Pioneer¬ 
ing work, however, lias been done in the subject by scholars 
like Sri SI vara main tirii, Dr. Moli Chandra, Dr. V. S. Agra vain 
ami others. I myself studied the Ajanata paintings from this 
point cf view. The present work can therefore be said to 
a further step in the held. 

The subject was first suggested to me by Professor H. D, 
Sankalia, my revered guru. For this I am deeply beholden to 
him. 

I am thankful to Dr. M. S. Mate for seeing the wrok 
through the press and to Di. Mrs. S. Gokhale For going through 
the proofs. My fi lends, Sarvashri D, S. Ghandrachud, Datta 
Kulkarni and R. B. Sapre prepared the illustrations. To 
them my thanks are due. 1 also gratefully acknowledge die 
help received from Sri A. Ghosh, the Director General 
Archaeology in India, New Delhi, who kindly supplied the 
photographs. 

Lastly 1 am grateful to Rckha, my wife, for all her help. 



M. K. Dhavallhar 
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Introduction 


It is customary to talk about Indian culture but so far as its 
material aspect is concerned we do not precisely know what it was. 
Our knowledge of the material culture of our ancient past is deri¬ 
ved, to a great extent, from literary sources which, however, are 
too sketchy and in many eases we do not know as to w hat refers 
to what. The only reliable source, therefore, is the actual 
specimens that are found in the course of archaeological excava¬ 
tions at ancient sites. But there is hardly any ancient site worth 
the name, with the solitary exception of that at Taxila, which has 
been subjected to thorough and yet scientific excavation. In the 
circumstances, we have to depend solely on the plastic represen¬ 
tations of our ancient cultural equipment, in this connection it 
would be no exaggeration to state that there is hardly any other 
monument in the country, save the wall paintings at Ajanta, like 
the great with its ornamental gateways at Sanchi, which 

depicts such an immense wealth of objects of daily use. These 
magnificent iorattas arc profusely sculptured with many scenes from 
the past lives of ‘the Enlightened One ’ and in doing so the royal 
sculptors of' the SatavaJianas have portrayed the contemporary 
life in these dainty carvings. The reliefs thus constitute an illus¬ 
trative documentary on the contemporary life and are therefore 
- helpful in building up a vision of our vanished past in all its glory. 1 

In the following pages, therefore, an attempt is made to study 
the entire wealth of the cultural equipment that is depicted in the 
reliefs, to compare the same with the actual specimens that 
have been found in the excavations of ancient sites, to note the 
plastic parallels, to substantiate it with the help of the accounts of 
foreigners and to corroborate the same by literary descriptions as 
far as possible. 


(11 ftjjfiii from rhr irnuff" carving md pailitins^ of \hr Pflla^iihw! p-riodj upcti itw *uphi*ti- 
CalrdartoTHW uwn dayi* art, tlirougbotjl history of" thr wtirid h*i hmi ftrflKtjof 
shr wdil !ifr\ Thu Uma ably dtTuwd hy Arnold Hfcwf iia bu 

&*** ft"**? if An 2 vpk ( Wt jffT 13511* 
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Historical Perspective 

The Buddhist stupas at Sanchi (District Vidisha, Madhya 
Pradesh) were rediscovered by Gen. Taylor in 181B when they 
were in a remarkably good state of preservation. Since then they 
have attracted the attention of the scholarly world on account of 
their having tremendous wealth of figural and decorative carvings. 
They arc, in Marshall’s words, “ the most imposing and the best 
preserved of all the monuments that early Buddhism has bequea¬ 
thed to India 1 ", Apart from their artistic, religious and iconogra- 
phic interest the early sculptures at Sanchi arc " an almost 
i Hex ha us live mine of information in regard to contemporary civi¬ 
lization. 1 ” 

The ancient name of Sanchi, as recorded in the early inscrip¬ 
tions at that place, was Kakan&va or KakanSya* which, under 
Chandragupta 11 became Kakanadabota 1 and still later in the 7ih 
Cent, A. D* Bota-Srlpansied which has been identified by Majvmdar 
with the Sriparvatn mentioned in Bhavabhuti’s MSlatf-M&dhavaS 

The stupa at Sanchi is said to have existed even before Aioka 
die Great on the basis of a story in the Mahawthfa*. However, it 
is believed to have been originally constructed by A/oka’. It was 
later said to have been mutilated by Pusyamitra Sunga". The 
additions such as the balustrades and the harmika were made during 
the Sunga regime. But die best additions to this remarkable 
stupa were made under the Satavahana rule. These consist or the 
elaborate and richly carved gateways (toratm ) in the four cardinal 
directions and are undoubtedly the crowning glory 7 of the stupa. 
In the chronological sequence they can be placed in the following 
order ; Southern, Northern, Eastern and Western, However, 
all the taranas arc almost similar to each other in their construction 
and design and differ only in their decorative details and it is pro¬ 
bable that not more than two or three decades intervened between 


lb (Sfa) Jtobn Marshal! ami AlJmi Fourticr, Thr MrnimmU tf S&tte, I MO, Voi. f, p, |, 

(2) Ibid , p. ii, 

(3) Ibid. Inscription nos, 7, 17b, JW, 90S & iCH. 

f4) liwripfiaa not fl3S &, 

Ibdi Inscription i»v 042, 

(fi) m p, ll 

(?} Crt^igrr, p. 03 { TrxC Socjfh"] 

(B) NLu^luJJ ind Fouchtr, ep. ttf,. VnL I, p, 13, 

( 9 ) Ibid- 
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the building of the four gateways 1 * 3 , for the inscriptions engraved 
on them show that the right pillar of the Western Gateway was 
donated by the same person as the middle architrave of the Sou¬ 
thern Gateway, via. “ by Balamitra, the pupil of Arya-chuda ” 
and the south pillar of the Eastern Gateway and the north pillar 
of the Western Gateway were also the gifts of the same donor, viz. 
NSgapiya, a banker of Aebavada, the native of Kukara.* 

The best preserved of them ail is the Northern Gateway. 
Each gateway was composed of two square pillars surmounted by 
capitals which, in their turn, were crowned by a superstructure of 
three architraves with volute ends. These pillars and the archi¬ 
traves have been profusely adorned with carved reliefs. Among 
them the important from the point of view of the present study 
arc the scenes depicting some of the former lives ot the Buddha 
as they are helpful in building up a picture of the contemporary 
life. 

As regards the period of the gateways we have to depend on 
inscriptional evidence. On the Southern Gateway is carved 
a donative inscription* which records the gift of one of its archi¬ 
traves by a certain Ananda, an architect of the Satavahana king 
Sri Sal aka mi who has been identified with Sa taka mi II who was 
reigning about the middle of 1st Cent. B. C. As already noted, no 
more than two or three decades intervened between the earliest 
and the last gateway. They can therefore be dated to about 50 
to 20 B. C. Tims it is die work of a generation or so. This is all 
the more important irom the point of view of our study as it can 
be said with reasonable amount of certitude that the life depicted 
in the relicts is of a generation which lived during the third quarter 
of the 1st Cent. B. C. It also helps us to study the tastes and fash¬ 
ions of a particular generation. This point can only be realized 
when we take into consideration the fact that there is no other 
similar edifice in the country which can be precisely dated to an 
approximate decade as our chronology is based generally in cen¬ 
turies, Thus we are on surer chronological grounds so far as the 
tvragas of Sanchi arc concerned. 

(1) Marshall hw> diiontrti #i length die comparative chrrmtJoRy of the fmit gateway*. See tp. 

Of.. VoL I. pp.SG IF. 

(Zj hid, I* 37. 

(3) MiAhili ind Foudacr, op. tit., V’d. 1, y, 17?. 
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This particular period, that is the third quarter of the 1st 
Cent, B. C,, when the emperor Satakarni II of the Salavahana 
dynasty' was ruling over a major part of the country in the Deccan 
and Central India, was a formative period in the history of India. 
The powerful Satavahana monarch had then consolidated his posi¬ 
tion and was the only supreme ruler who had no rivals to that claim. 
The foreign rulers whose inroads in the country had disturbed the 
social life of the people were relegated to subsidiary positions. It 
was a period of considerable political peace, which, coupled with 
economic prosperity, inspired the artistic genius of the people 
and it is only such an era of affluence which makes it possible to 
create such architectural edifices like the one at Sanchi. I lie San- 
chi reliefs therefore afford us a glimpse of life of the affluent gene¬ 
ration which lived during the third quarter ol 1st Cent. B. C. L 

Architecture 

The immensely large number of temples and monastic esta¬ 
blishments that have survived in the course of centuries no doubt 
conveys us a fairly good idea of the religious architecture of our 
ancient past. But unfortunately our knowledge of our ancient 
religious architecture is not matched by that of secular architec¬ 
ture. Literary references to the latter are too many to detail, 
but we do not have actual remains to Compare them with literary 
descriptions. Mention must, however, be made of the archite¬ 
ctural remains that have been brought to light in the course of such 
large-scale excavations as those at laxila. But many more 
sites should be excavated so that w'C can have sufficient data at 
our disposal to formulate a clear idea of our ancient secular archi¬ 
tecture This is all the more necessary in order to corroborate it 
by literary references and descriptions of foreigners. 

The Sanchi reliefs contain a good number of representations 
of a variety of dwellings ranging from royal palaces to humble 
huts and religious establishments as well and herein wc can study 
a variety of details of the architectural creations of the ancient 
Indian artisan. 


(!) Ttrt life drpifirrj ill the wnnot itnctly hr (altrn in hr of the pnjpfe of Central Ifldw 

for the limpfe imui that ihe ani*t» r v*Hilr rwruling the rtliefi. tnuit h*ve been guided by 

ftrtun cwivtntioiM And trmditiom « wclL 
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FORTIFICATIONS 

MOAT 

A study or tlic reliefs shows that an ancient Indian city was 
invariably provided with a tall rampart which, as the literary evi¬ 
dence shows, ran all around the tilv. Along the rampart {prSkSra) 
was a deep moat (jmrikka), full of water, in which full-blown lotuses 
and other acq untie plants grew. In the rampart, gateways along- 
with towers were provided. Possibly there were four such gate¬ 
ways in cardinal directions and within the rampart was enclosed 
the city. 

In the panel showing " The War of Relics ” the city of Kusa- 
nura is represented (Fig. 1). It shows a besieged town. By the 
side of the rampart wall is a moat or ditch in which is seen a line 
of lotuses in the middle of the foreground, marking the moat in which 
some soldiers are seen standing. In another panel" women from the 
city arc shown going down to the moat to fetch water and there 
is access on the city side through a little gate. 

Moat is usually referred to as parUchS and the Mtlindapaiiha 
informs us that architects, after planning the town, started their 
work with (he moat.* 

RAMPART WALLS 

Behind the moat and along with it runs the rampart wall 
which was probably of stone or brick masonry (fig. I). In the panel 
showing “ the War of Relics ” on the Southern Gateway it is cons¬ 
tructed of large-sized bricks or dressed stones and is shown with 
reentrant angles. In some other panels, rampart walls with stepped 
merlons or battlements* arc also depicted. Sometimes it is fini¬ 
shed ofF at the top by coping. 1 

Yet the most interesting rampart occurs in a relief which 
depicts what is evidently a wooden wall of palisade construction 


(J) PL XL (The refrrcnc-fi (a phtn ate «U from M.irthal] a if I FoyHier. TMr Mmtmata at Smtit, 
V<J. IIJ. 

0) 1. W. 

13) PI- XXXL 

[4) PI. XV. 
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(Fig. 2). Coo haras w amy rightly infers that it is a mud-wall rein- 
forced by a wooden palisade similar to that at Pataliputra 1 . 

ft would therefore not be wrong to say that it is only the 
Sancld reliefs that offer us sucli an interesting variety of ancient 
rampart walk Almost every city that is represented in the reliefs 
is show'll with a rampart wall. This would show the import¬ 
ance of rampart walls in ancient town planning, It was in fact 
a necessity from the point of view of defence. They continued to 
be the chief feature of Indian cities till very lately and their remains 
can still be seen in many of the towns of historical importance in the 
country. 

Rampart waits have been found at many excavated sites and 
it appears from their remains that they were considerably broad 
and high, sometimes more than 15 metres,as is evidenced by those 
at Koshambi*. They were constructed mostly of burnt bricks 
which, however, could be taken as a local feature at many sites 
since the governing factor was the availability of raw' materials, 

TOWER 

Again in the same panel (Fig, 1) we find, to the left of the 
city gate, an octagonal tower which is unique on account of its being 
the only representation of its kind. The tower is quite high, about 
10 metros, and is provided, from outside, with a flight of steps for 
going up. Rectangular windows arc also seen m its walls. The 
whole structure is crowned by huge, stepped merlons and some 
soldiers are seen standing on it for defending the city, it should 
be noted that the method of defence consisted not only in shooting 
arrows but also of throwing down huge blocks of stone and boulders 
from the tower on the assailants. A Jat aka story relates vividly 
"when they were in moat, attempting to destroy the w r all, the men 
in the tower (antarattaUsu) dealt havoc will) arrows, javelins, spears, 
and so forth. 1 

A defence tower is referred to os at tala or at talaka and a Jatoka 
story mentions such a one either within or near, but not upon the 
rampart* which is very well home out by the representation at Sanclu. 

(1) Early Indian Arrhiirtiurr-t-Ciiia anti CSly Cales t-le," EatUm Art, l-W, II, 1930, p. 213 

(2) D, R. Miami*. Atnteii;, pp, 27 IT. Pf. 14- .'Mb ha bad, 1300), 

(3) VI, 400, (cd. by E. B. Gowel o-ntl uihrn, Cambridge, 1895) 

(♦> II, 40. 
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CITY GATE 

In the same panel is seen in the centre a huge, impressive 
gateway (Fig. I) which is also being defended by soldiers. It is 
an imposing structure with projecting balconies at the top having 
a vaulted roof. The projecting sides of the roof arc can ed with 
chattya arches. In the balcony are seen some persons, possibly 
soldiers. 

In the centre of the gateway or gate-house (dt&rakosikaka) 
is the entrance doorway which must have been provided with a 
pair of door-leaves {karata), The entrance is guarded by soldiers; 
on its either side are two pilasters of the gate-house. They have 
been provided with small windows, or rather apertures, with awn¬ 
ings which can also be distinctly tuade out in the panel, Coomara- 
swasiy rightly observes that these openings served the double pur¬ 
pose of lighting the stairway inside and of a post for archers. 1 

Again in the same panel should be noticed another gateway 
on the extreme right which is shown guarded by soldiers (Fig. 1). 
Above the entrance is a gate-house with probably a flat roof having 
battlements. The gate-house with projecting balconies and vaulted 
roof is by far the commonest at Sanchi and elsewhere as well in 
early Indian art. But the one with flat roof is or rare occurrence 
and hence its importance. 

The representations of two gateways in close proximity to 
each other show that a big city was provided with more than four 
gateways as was usually the case* And Mfgaslittn'ncs tells us that 
Pataliputra, the imperial capita! of the Maury as, had sixty-four 
gates,* 

Another noteworthy feature of the rampart and the gateway 
depicted in “The War of Relics” scene (Fig. I j is that the brick or 
stone masonry' of the rampart wall is clearly visible in the relief 
while the other structures i. c. the gateways and the tower have a 
smooth surface which is indicative ol their being coated with stucco. 


(I) op. viz., Hittu VoL it. p. 21 j. 

{2J R* C- Majuiuiiir. Clauuti AisvunSt if Indio, p. 224. 
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PALACES 

Or all llic architectural illustrations in the Sanchi reliefs 
those of palaces arc very few and it is therefore difficult to build up 
a picture of a palace of those days. What we have is not a com¬ 
plete illustration of a palace but a few glimpses of royal dwellings. 

It should* however, be noted that the palaces shown in ihe 
reliefs in no way differ in their grandeur and majestichy from the 
elaborate mansions of the men of means in the city. The former 
might only be a complex of a number of structures of two or more 
storeys. Thus a palace depleted on the Southern Gateway 1 * 3 has a 
pillared ground floor which is considerably spacious. The first 
floor has a roomy balcony having a high berm railing. The top 
floor probably has a vaulted roofin which is set a huge chaitja window. 

The palace in the “Conception”* scene is a two-storeyed 
structure ; Fig. 3). fts ground floor* however* is not seen tom- 
plctdy. In the balcony on the upper floor is shown the queen 
Maya fast asleep and on the extreme left is a chamber having a 
latticed window (jsla-vatop&iw). It has a flat roof adorned by 
pyramidal merlons along the margin. The roll moulding running 
on all sides of the chamber is supported by brackets springing from 
the walls. 

The second floor too has a balcony with berm railing and 
on the roof, having a projecting chailya window, is seen a peacock 
perching. 

A palace depicted on the Western Gateway is possibly a 
two-storeyed structure. 1 Its ground floor is not seen. The upper 
floor has a balcony with berm ratling; the top floor too has a similar 
vet smaller balcony, but has a big ckaitya window. 

imtSES 

There are a few excellent illustrations of houses. However, 
all the representations provide us with only the front of the houses 
and nowhere can we see the interior of a house. Yet we come 

(I) pi. xit. 

B) n- L W- 

(3) PJ, LXIII. 
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across a variety of dwellings ranging from humble huts to sumptuous 
multi-storeyed mansions which help us a long way m filling in flesh 
in the mere skeletal plans of dwellings that have so lar been brought 
to light in the course of excavations at ancient sites. 

From the illustrations it appears that a majority of the 
houses had two or more storcyes {tala), more particularly those along 
the rampart wall and city gates. The ground floor seems to be a 
pillared lial!; the upper floor is invariably shown as having spacious 
balconies. The only house (Fig. 4) of which an unobstructed view 
is obtained is situated behind the city walls.' its ground floor is a 
pillared hah, tire pillars being octagonal. It has an overhanging 
eve The first floor lias a spacious balcony having a berm railing 
and some rooms. The pillars of the first floor arc also octagona 
and have brackets at the top supporting the eve above. ihe 
second floor probably has a vaulted roof and also has a huge chatty a 
window. It has a small balcony with berm railing. 

The most noteworthy feature of this structure is that it has 
a room on the extreme left. This room is provided with a window 
on the side facing and is fiat-roofed. The pyramidal merlons along 
the margin of the roof add to the beauty of the room. 1 he room 
docs not appear to have been meant for residential purposes but 
steins to be a shrine, rather private. A very similar room is seen 
in the “Conception” scene (Fig. 3}. What is interesting is that a 
shrine depicted in one of the reliefs has similar pyramidal merlons 
tin its roof. 

Another three-storeyed house 3 (Fig, 5) also has a pillared 
ground floor, a balconied first floor while the second floor has small 
pillared porticoes on either side with some open space in between. 
The top floor has large ehait/a windows, just above the porticoes 
on the second floor. At the back, on the top floor, are some sets 
of rooms, having a vaulted roof crowned by pinnacles. 

HUTS 

People in villages lived in humble huts of which the best 
illustrations occur m the panel showing the village of Uruvela 
(Pi. VI}. They have vaulted roofs crowned by pinnacles. 


(1) pi. xxxiv, fit 

(2) PL U (b). 
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Monks and anchorites dwelt in huts having a domical roof 
made of tree leaves which justify their appellation parnafSlS. 

RELIGIOUS ARCHITECTURE 

There are several illustrations of religious structures which 
arc interesting on account of their variety. It should, however, be 
noted that the image of the Buddha nowhere occurs for the simple 
reason that the religious establishments at Sanclii belonged to the 
HinaySna sect and the Buddha image was yet to be fashioned. 

The simplest shrine 1 is that of the Radkt tree {bodhi-ghara) 
enclosed within four compact walls, and the entrance is provided 
through a gateway, very similar in conception to the Sanchi toranas, 
but has only a single, curved cross-bar with volute ends. 

In another panel 5 is represented a stupa, either of stone or 
brick masonry, and enclosed within railing on four sides. 

Yet another shrine* contains the dkarmathakra crowned by 
a thkstra. The structure is supported by massive octagonal pillars 
with bell-shaped capitals which, in turn, arc crowned by animal- 
riders reminding one of those at Karla 1 , flic roof is flat and has 
pyramidal merlons along the margin which bespeak of the borrowal 
of this motif from the Persians. 

Another bodhi-ghara is an imposing structure* (PI. I) which, 
according to Coomakaswamy, is circular on plan.* The octagonal 
pillars have ghafa bases alternately and are not far removed from 
those in Cave X at Nasik 1 . The gallery chamber has possibly 
twelve arched windows, arranged in the groups of three. The 
temple is open to sky and enshrines a bodhi tree in the centre, 
adorned with streamers and topped with a double-garlanded 
umbrella. The roof is crowned by pinnacles. 

A very interesting type of bodhi-gfutra (PI, II) is octagonal 
on plan and is crowned by huge, arched! windows,* An over- 

(1) pi. XXJX. 
ft) PI. LI (■>. 

(3) PJ. XXVI. 

(4j Fferty Brown, Mw Atchilutvn {Bmt&iiI MW* ftrifrir} r P|. XX, Fig.£ (Bombay, 1942} * 

(5) PI* XVTIfr 

[fij njfr. flif., Eastern Art Vot fi- 233. 

(7) Brawn* ftp, pi. XXII—A + Fig. 2- 

m pi- u*b 
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hanging eve runs round the whole structure and is supported by 
the brackets of the pillars which arc octagonal* Within the struc¬ 
ture a (n-rdlna is installed on a pedestal while a huge bodhi tree 
stands in the centre thus pointing to the shrine being open to the sky. 

A bodhi-ghara, very aSnularto the preceding one but having 
a domical roof crowned by pinnacles, occurs in another panel 1 
(Fig.6); a seven-hooded nSga image is enshrined in the structure. 
The shrine recalls to the mind a similar but quadrangular terracotta 
structure of the Satavaliana period recovered from Nevasa.* 

The most elaborate bodkt’ghara* in the reliefs is a three-storeyed 
structure (Fig, 7) which CoomaRaswamy thinks to be apsidal on 
plan*. The ground floor has massive hexagonal pillars, six or which 
are clearly seen. The first floor has a row of beautiful tkaifya 
windows while the second floor appears to be only a severely plain 
pillared hall with a balcony in the front having berm railing. The 
uppermost gallery chamber has a huge chsityti window at cath end 
and in the centre is a great bodhi tree. 

Costume 

Costume ts the cardinal necessity of civilization and its 
invention is a landmark in the man’s march from barbarism towards 
civilization. Costume has a long history in India stretching back 
to the third millenium B. C, when the Harappans used cotton 
clothing. This is confirmed by the find of a few scraps of cotton 
cloth found sticking to a silver vase at Mohenjodaro. 1 3 On expert 
examination it lias been found to resemble the present day coarse 
Indian cotton with its convoluted structure. This points to India 
being the original home of cotton and also supports the contention 
that the fabric called Sindhu in Babylonian and Sindon in Greek 
was made of cotton 4 * 6 . 

In the later period the Vidus present before us a wcIUdresscd 
Indian- while in the literature of the later period references to cotton 
and items of clothing arc loo many to detail. 


(!) PL LXI, 

(2) /rwJHPf As tj mdijj t a J&nwtf* I9GG-61, p- 2\, PJ. XXXII, B. 

(3) R LXI 

(4) sir.* Easiffn Att . VaL II* 1990* p^ 233. 

{5) Jnhn Murfuill. and th* flAtt L p. 33. Uw.Um. 19310 

( 6 ) Ibid, 

{?) A. A. MnatonHL & ,4 B. Kdth v Ttd* Indrj, Vd If. pp, tlX-Mii, W5R), 
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The variety of different items of clothing depicted in the 
Sanchi reliefs is indeed interesting. It should, however, be men¬ 
tioned at the outset that there is not much difference between the 
costume of the royalty and nobility and that of the commoners. 
The difference may probably be in the quality of the cloth used by 
them. As Is usually the case those belonging to the higher strata 
of society must have used finer fabrics while the commoners had 
to be contented with coarser and simpler varieties. 

The various articles of clothing and different modes of wear¬ 
ing them are described below. 

MEN 

The commonest lower garment {anlarlya) used by men is 
dhoti. It is a short dhoti reaching the knees only and leaving the 
lower extremetics of legs uncovered (Fig. 8). One of the ends of 
the dhoti was usually gathered into pleats, tucked in at the front 
while the lower ends of the one side were carried at the back in 
pleats and tucked in. In a word the kctckchhS was in vogue* Even 
today the dhoti is worn in the very same fashion in Maharashtra. 

The dhoti was secured on the waist by a broad kamarband, 
sometimes tied loosely in a looped knot at the front while a long tuft 
was left loosely dangling between the legs or held in the It and. 

The short dhoti can be identified as the ardhomha 1 which is 
frequently referred to in literature and is characteristic of the early 
period as is evident from its representations at Amaravati* and 
Naga rjunakond a’. 

A most noteworthy feature of the ardhoruka, w r hich was worn 
by men of all classes, is that it reaches down below the knees in case 
of men belonging to royalty and nobility while in the case of men 
of the lower classes it ends just above the knees (Fig. 9). 

Another* interesting mode of wearing the lower garment ^ is 
seen in a panel showing a yak so who is shown wearing a long entonya 

(J> Vi<&a^uJkardxAhadakar^*iuiaa\-u^nJeam, Am.ua, p, t5fl Ed, by H, D- Suraa St N, C. 

Sifdcui, Pwrta, 19+1} 

(2J C. Siviramamurli, Amarrtrt* Smlpiwfi in ife Miuwm, pL XVIII, I. (Mftdrw) 

(3) A+ V, N*ik # H 'Studies ju. the SculptiUTO)" BDC&f* Vql Il> I9M, Ij & S+ 

(+> Pi LXVI, a 
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reaching down below the knees {Fig. 10), It appears to have been 
simply wound round the waist and one of its ends at the front is 
held in the left hand and the long, flowing tuft is left loosely hanging 
down. There might however be a kackchks at the back. This 
particular mode of wearing a dhoti marks a noteworthy change from 
the one already mentioned in which the pleats were tucked in at 
the front. In this connection it should be noted that the former 
fashion of wearing dhoti L e. simply winding it around the loins and 
leaving long, flowing tufts loosely dangling becomes very common 
later in the Gupta period and its innumerable illustrations can be 
seen in the later group of Ajanta paintings. What is interesting 
to note is that this style had already made its advent four centuries 
earlier as its representations at Sanchi would show. However, it 
took considerably long time to become common. This is as it 
should be; for, we know that even today the people in India arc 
averse to adopt new' styles and assimilate them in the pattern of life. 

The varieties of ardhoruka mentioned above tvcrc used bv kings 
and commoners alike but the men from forests such as hunters and 
tribal people arc shown wearing a somewhat different lower gar¬ 
ment which is simply wound round the loins and It possibly has a 
kachehhU at the back (Fig. II). Moreover it is very short, ending 
well above the knees. 

The ascetics are shown wearing a lower garment (Fig, 12) 
which from its sc he made, rib-like folds, appears to be bark of tree 
while, at the same time, the possibility of its being made of grass 
can also not be ruled out. Garments made of bark of trees or grass 
have a high antiquity' in India, Thus, though cotton clothing was 
known in the Vcdic period, the wife of a sacrificer is described as 
putting on a garment of the kufa grass 1 . The Buddhist texts too 
refer to garments of grass, bark and tree leaves [phaiaka) while in 
the RSmSyana Rama, Si La and Lakimana arc described as wearing 
mlkaias i. e. the bark dress during their exile. This show's that it 
was a dress to be used in jungles and forests. If would therefore 
not be wrong to presume that the dress of the hunters and ascetics 
in the rebels was made of bark of trees or leaves. 

Upper garment ( utteriya ) 

The upper garment was usually a single piece of doth, of 
considerable length. However, it is not a very common garment, 


{!) A- C. Du f Cufowt, p, 2 \] (CnJcLULi, E SK£5j . 
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the reason being that it is only shown used by princes and noble¬ 
men while common man is not shown using it at all. 

The utterly a is seen resting over the neck and is passed through 
the right arm and is sometimes so long that both its ends reach the 
ground (Fig. 9). 

Foreigners 

Most of the animal riders depicted in the rebels can be taken, 
with reasonable amount of certainty, to be foreigners on account 
of their dress which is altogether different from that already des¬ 
cribed, Their costume is extremely interesting. 

Two animal riders on the Northern Gateway 1 arc shown 
wearing tight-fitting, full-sleeved coats. The coat of the rider on 
the left is round-necked while that of the other is *V* shaped and 
the both have a middle opening. Their lower garment is not seen 

distinctly. 

The full-sleeved coat is essentially a Central Asian garment 
which was worn by Scythians from a very early period before the 
opening of the Christian era. A painted vase from Olympia in 
Greece, datable to 6th Cent, B. C. f depicts two Scythians wearing 
such coats*. Tn India too it possibly came with the Scythians. But 
it appears to have come in vogue during the Kushana period only. 
Some of the (Cushana kings, also of Central Asian origin, who have 
been sculptured in the Mathura art have been shown wearing such 
coats 3 . But they become an article of common use only in the 
Gupta period and we find that some of the Gupta monarchs are 
shown clad in such coats on their coins 4 * 

This long coat, according to Dr.Agravala, is the chfna-eholaka 
type of garment*. A very similar but rather loose tunic was used 
by the Mogul princes who again were of Central Asian origin. The 
latter was known as cfiogS*, an appellation probably derived from 


{!) 

(*> 

(5) 
ffl 
<5) 

(6) 


ij XIX, 

V. M- McGovern, Eath Empire/ of Ctnlral Alia, Fi facing p. 36- (Chapel Hill, N. C-, 1939j. 
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its prototype, chha-ckolaka. In the light of evidence cited it would 
not be wrong to identify the riders as Scythians. 

Another animal rider 1 (Fig. 13} wears a tight-fit dug, hatf- 
sleeved tunic. From the very nature of its sleeves, which ended 
above due elbows, the garment can be identified as ktirpttsaka which, 
according to Dr. Agravala, is of Central Asian origin 1 . The gar¬ 
ment docs not appear to have taken much time to be adopted by 
the Indians as some men in the earlier group of paintings at Ajanta 
arc shown wearing it*. It however becomes very common during 
the Gupta period and still continues to be worn by villagers in 
Maharashtra where It is known as kopari (in Marathi), a name which 
has obviously been derived from the Sanskrit kttrpSsaka. 

The rider, who is wearing a hZrpSsaka, is also seen wearing 
long, tight-fitting trousers. These are in all probability of the 
j vast 'hSna type*. This particular garment is also said to be of Central 
Asian origin. “By reason of their domestication of horses and 
adoption of horse-back riding,” says McGovern, ‘the inhabitants 
of Central Asia were forced to discard the loose skirt costume. For 
centuries, wearing of trousers was confined exclusively to the in¬ 
habitants of Central Asia and this custom spread to all parts of lire 

globe. 1 *’ 

This type of trousers, referred to as somstamni in the 
Niya documents from Central Asia 1 , can be identified as the 
nmthSna'. There should therefore be little doubt regarding their 
introduction in India by the Sakas. Further, it is needless to say 
that the rider wearing a kffrpasaka and $i'asth5na is a Saka. 

A goat-rider wears a very curious costume* (Fig. 14), His 
lower garment appears to be a short skirt, ending above thc^ knees 
while the upper garment is a long and considerably broad piece of 
doth which he is wearing in the fashion in which a Roman donned 


(If FI* LXVI- 

(2) A?* of., Npfi, VoJ, 57, p, 326- 

(1) G. Yaadani, Pt. Ill, PL XXX. (CtaTord, IW6) 

(4) Mi, p. 32a 

(6) R. C. Agravali, **A study of the Textile* and Garment* M depicted! to th* Khartnhthi D«u- 
menu from Chinese Turbaiftn/' V4 XlV t t953 p p- 89. 

(7) Agtzv*]*, op- dL r NPP r Vol. 57* p, 320- 
(B) PJ, XLVUL 
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his. toga. His dress resembles that of a Roman soldier and be can 
therefore be taken to be a Roman. 

Amongst the foreigners the most interesting costume is worn 
by the musicians in an orchestra 1 2 3 4 (Pi. VIII), They all wear tight- 
fitting trousers of the scastkSna type and a long, loose coat of the 
china-cholaka variety. Over the coat they wear a cloak which is 
secured on the neck at the front by means of a round clasp. The 
cloak is seen falling loosely on the back. It has been identified by 
Dr. Agravala as ScktkkSdanaka which is referred to in the 
Harfaekarita*. 

The representations of foreigners such as the Sakas and 
Romans is not surprising. It is well known that the Central Asians, 
more particularly the Sakas, had come to India even before the 
opening of the Christian era in large hordes and settled in the north¬ 
western regions of the country where they also carved out their own 
principalities. As regards the Romans, it is now an established 
fact that India enjoyed a flourishing trade with die Imperial Rome 
about the beginning of the Christian era. This trade received 
tremendous impetus during Augustus’ regime which was almost 
contemporaneous with the execution of our reliefs. Further, the 
classical writers record the visits of Roman merchants to India and 
their settlements in the country as well*. This would explain the 
representation of a Roman at San chi*. 

WOMEN 

In utter contrast with the costume of men there is absolutely 
no variety in the dress of women. They arc usually shown wearing 
an ardkofvka reaching the knees. It is wound round the loins and 
the tuft is left loosely hanging. The ardhoruko is sometimes made 
of very thin material (ntagnS/hfuka) (PI. Ill), 

The mode of wearing the ardhomka is not very different from 
that of the dkotf of men. However, women do not seem to collect 
the front pleats and tuck in as is done by men. But they do have 
a kachchhS at the back (PI, IV). 

(1) PI. xxxvi,c 

(2) tfi. ril., WPP, VoL 57, p. 326, 

(3) K. A Xiloiantha Saitri (Ed). Tht and On Smmlunii, p, 4+0 Bombay, 19*7) 

(4) A ™pl( 4 Knjptuifd on a piEaiirf at Piulkhwa- Ste M, N. Dahpamk " The 

Roclc-mt Cava of PJlaikhor* in tin Deccan,” Ai, No. 15, 1959, p. B5, Pi. LX, R. 
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The lower garment is sometimes longish and readied the 
ankles (Fig. 15). However, the tufts are left dangling on the sides. 
The antarlya, whether short or long, if usually secured on the waist 
by an elaborate mekhaia (PI. IV). 

From the representations it appears that there was a change 
in the mode of wearing the lower garment among women during 
the latter half of 1st Cent. B.C. In the earlier period, women 
usually gathered the front pleats of their antarlya and lucked them 
in and also wore a kachekhs at the back. The women of the Sata- 
vahann period, however, appear to have brought in vogue a new 
style of wearing the antariya which is seen in the Sanchi reliefs, and 
which continued and became very common during the Gupta* 
Vakataka period as can be surmised from their innumerable illustra¬ 
tions in the later group of paintings at Ajanta. 
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footwear 

So far as footwear is concerned, almost all the foreigners are 
shown wearing shoes of some kind or the other. Of the Indians, 
it appears to be a privilege of princes only and it is only in the 
Vifvantara Jstaka (Northern Gateway) 1 2 * 4 that we come across a clear 
illustration of a sandal worn by a king (Fig. 16). It is a simple 
sandal of two straps joined at the point between first and second 
toe and is similar to the modern one. This appears to be a true 
Indian type which is also seen in the early paintings at Ajanta where¬ 
in a king is seen wearing it.* 

As already noted the foreigners are almost invariably shown 
wearing some sort of shoes which, in many cases, are indistinct. 
Their best illustration is seen in the panel showing the band ol 
foreign musicians (Ph VIII). They all wear what looks like top boots 
with braces fastened all around and up to the ankles. Such boots 
have been referred to as kaphs (Persian) from which the Sanskrit 
name kapkphusa has been derived*. It should be noted that such 
top boots, but without fastenings, became common in India during 
the Gupta-Vakataka period 1 . In the light of evidence from Sanriu, 
we can ascribe the introduction of these boots in India to Iranians. 
This observation can further be supported by a story m the -tJW- 
bhnrato wherein we are told as to how shoes, made ol (animal) skin 
were first presented to the sage Jamadagni along with umbrella by 
the Sun God in the guise of an old brahmin as protective devices 
against the burning rays of the Sun*. This story probably contains 
a substratum of historical truth, for we know that Smy a, who. 
alwavs shown with top bools in early Indian art, is said to be Iranian 
in origin so far as his iconographies 1 elements are concerned, the 
boots may therefore be said to be Iranian in origin. 

Nor is this all. The problem is_ further complicated by a 
reference to a variety of boots— amtpadim —by Panini. Rn«A has 
very correctly explained it as anupadam vySpnttU anupadha, thus imply- 


(1) PL xxlx 

(2) Viidani, op. tit., pt, Ill, Pi. XXX, c. 

(9) See Mott Chandra, Bhtiallp* Vita MCU. p. I It 

(Ftayag, V. S. 2001). 

(4) Yjjtiacii, op, cic, pt. 11. PL 

(J) .iWtionitfa*™. Ch 95-96. See J. N. aanrrjn, "Myths rrplainirm wine w*tl» the 
Indian Sun lea™," IHQ, VoL XXVIII. 1552. p.3. 
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ing an outer covering for foot. But this need not lead us to doubt 
the foreign origin of the top boots for we find that the Scythians 
were using them as early as 6th Cent. B. C. 1 . We can therefore 
safely credit the horse-loving Central Asians with the invention of 
top boots and it were the Sakas, a Central Asian tribe, who pro¬ 
bably introduced them in Iran as well. It might just be possible 
that the type was in vogue in north-west frontier regions of India 
which was the meeting place of the westerners and the Indians and 
where Fanini lived. 


Fig. 39 Fig. 40 Fig. 4J 



Coiffure and Headdresses 

In no other country except possibly Japan has the art of 
coiffure reached such a high degree of excellence as it did in India 
in ancient times. This is amply home out by the representations 
of coiffure in early Indian art, more particularly in the wall paint¬ 
ings of Ajanta, It, however, is true only of the Gupta-Vakataka 
period, the Golden Age in Indian history. In the earlier period 
the hairdocs were rather simple in character and conception as is 
testified by the Sanchi reliefs. Men : A study of the coiffures depi¬ 
cted in the reliefs shows that, during the latter half of the first Cent. 
B. C,, men did not bestow any care on their hair. This was, in 
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the main, due to the common practice of wearing turbans. In the 
reliefs only a few men are shown without turbans and therefore not 
much can be said about the male coiffure. 


Among men, generally the ascetics, genii etc, arc shown 
without turbans or any other headdress. Genii or the dwarfs 
especially have extremely curly hair. Some of them have fastened 
a fillet to their hair and the same is tied at the back in a looped knot 
while the ends arc left loosely fluttering at the back- (Fig. 17)* 

It would be interesting to know that curly hair arc conspi¬ 
cuously absent in early Indian art; they make their appearance only 
during the Kush an a period when we find that the images of the 
Buddha are depicted with such curly hair P They however become 
extremely common during the Gupta period. In this connection 
it should be noted that such curly hair was a raging fashion in the 
Hellenistic and the Roman world. Taking Into consideration 
India's intimate contacts with the Greeks and the Romans it w r ould 
not be wrong to infer that the fashion was introduced into India 
by the Graeco-Rom a ns just before the Christian era. And now 
it can be said that the same became common during the Gupta- 
Vakataka period even though it had its beginnings in the Satavahana 
period. 

The forehead band, too, is similarly absent in early Indian 
art. It also becomes fairly common only in the Gupta period. 
However, it must be mentioned here that the same was in vogue 
in India at a very early date for the famous Harappan priest is shown 
wearing such a band with a gem in the centre 1 . Yet it is not to be 
found cither in the Vedic or in the Maurayan or the Suiga periods* 
This shows that it was obviously forgotten during the intervening 
period. Its presence at Sanchi is therefore intriguing- In this 
connection it needs a special mention that such forehead bands have 
a high antiquity in the classical world. The ancient Greeks use 
to wear bands of silk or leather or thin sheets of metal. These were 
used for supporting the metal plaque called stephani at the ac j 
In all probability these bands served to keep the curly hair unruffled- 
In the light of this evidence it should be noted that the persons w o 
are shown wearing such Forehead bands have extremely curly hair* 


(i) 
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It is not therefore unlikely that the Graeco-Romans brought tills 
article of toilet in India. Further its numerous illustrations in the 
Gupta art bespeak of its popularity during the 4th—6th Centuries 
A* D. But the Indians might not have used leather bands; they 
probably preferred silken bands {vBlapB ff5 ) 1 or bands of thin sheets 
of metal (pattopSfyB)** 

An antelope-rider is shown with his eurlish hair combed 
and brought forward on the forehead (.Fig. 18). This is indeed 
a very interesting way of dressing hair and appears utterly un-Indian. 
It at once reminds us of the hair-style of the noblemen of the Imperial 
Roman court as is evident from their statues 1 . Still earlier the 
Hellenistic Greeks also used u> comb their hair in this very' fashion*. 
In India itself the style is characteristic of the Gandharan statuary* 
and it therefore consequently follows that the Greeks should be 
credited with the importation of this fashion in India. In the light 
of this evidence the person sculptured in the San chi relicts appears 
to be a Greek or a Roman - But it should be noted that die style 
did not fmd favour with the Indians as it is conspicuously absent 
in early or even later Indian art. 

Another style consisted of collecting the whole mass of hair 
on the right and twisting it into a looped spherical knot on the fore¬ 
head (Fig. 19). An exactly similar coiffure is w orn by a nSga king 
in an early painting at Ajanta*. The latter however has secured 
the projecting knot by means of a jewelled band. 

A vyBla -rider has combed back the whole mass of hair and 
gathered it into a vertical, projecting bunch at the back (Fig. 20). 
This style, as its representations in the early Indian art of Amara- 
vati T and Ajanta’ would show, was quite common among women. 
But the Sanchi illustration points to its sometimes being preferred 
to by men as well. 
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The bhiksu.f and brahmins are usually shown with rough, 
mat hair either Jong and luose, rolling on back or twisted in receding 
tiers on the top of liead. This is precisely the way in which the 
anchorites wear their hair even today. 

women 

Women, as is usually the case, have always excelled men, 
so far as the art of coiffure is concerned. This is as it should be. 
hut it does not hold good so far as the illustrations at Sanchi are 
concerned; for women, rich and poor, are almost invariably shown 
wearing long, elaborate head-dresses and do not afford any opportu¬ 
nity to study their coiffure. 

The hair-style that is conspicuous is that ol’a yaksi. She has 
dressed her hair in an exquisite fan-shaped projection on the top 
of the head (PL II I). This projection was sometimes in the middle 
or on the left 1 and very rarely a fillet is also tied on die forehead 
in addition 3 4 5 . 

The style is extremely charming and resembles the glorious 
pcacock-plumc. ft appears to be fairly common in the early period, 
more so during the Satavahana period and its excellent illustrations 
are to l>e found in the Amaravati art*. In the later period, though 
not so common, it flowers into a gorgeous plume in the Gupta period. 
Its finest representation is to be seen in a terracotta figurine from 
Raj ghat*. 

The classical poets have all praise for this style of coiffure 
which is referred to as barha-bh&ra~kefa t A couple of verses in the 
Dafaku/nSra-ihariiani of Dandin bespeak of the appreciation of this 
fashion. The poet refers to “ the arranging of hair in the style 
of the feathers of a peacock {Ula-mayRra-barhya-hhangya-kifapafQm) 
and to the mass of hair arranged in imitation of peacock feathers 
(barhi-barbavaUps vidariibayatS keiakolSpena) i . The style is no doubt 
charming and adds considerable dignity to the personality. 

(3) PI. XLVMI, 

(2) PI. XLVIt. 

C$) StvTJun*^urti, ap m fp/ r , pli VI 5 & JX P 2. 

(4) V. 5. " Kareiiat TfrmcofW* h, P Ji l P/£S* Vol- XIV* pt. I, Fifr. 1, p. 4. 
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Head-dress 

As already noted there is absolutely no variety in the coi¬ 
ffure of men and women as well on account of the fact that they are 
usually shown wearing headgears which are as follows : 

MEN 

Among nun the commonest type of head-dress is the t urban 
which Is worn, by kings and commoners, one and all. It is wound 
round the head in curved tiers and is interwoven with the long 
hair. It Is tied in such a way that a ball of material, alongwith hair, 
forms a sort of crest in the front (Fig. 21), The practice of wearing 
turbans in this fashion was extremely common in early period. 
This is demonstrated by its innumerable illustrations in the early 
Indian art of the Sunga, 1 the Sal avail ana* and the Kushana 1 3 peri¬ 
ods as also in the Gandhara art- 1 Even today in many parts of llie- 
country, particularly in the villages in Xfaharashatra and Punjab 
the turban is worn in the same way but the spherical protrusion 
Is replaced by a fan-shaped one. 

The turban is usually referred to as usnisa and Kalidasa tells 
us that it was sometimes adorned by jewelled strips, 4 * 6 . In the reliefs 
a yaksa is shown wearing a turban ornamented with jewelled 
strips (Fig. 21). 

As already noted the kings and commoners arc all shown 
with turbans worn in the same fashion. However, some of the 
kings, who may be sovereigns, are shown with an elongated, 
rolled, ornamental piece in their turban (Fig. 22). This orname¬ 
ntal piece is embellished with beaded bands or pearl strings at the 
front end while at the back it Inis a diseshaped attachment deco¬ 
rated with a lotus-petal pattern. The whole piece may only be 
a wad of cloth, inserted at the junction of the transverse crossings 
of the turban. Sometimes this ornamental piece is fixed on the 
left of the forehead,* 


fl) I!. M. Bxrua, OuAnI, Bk- Hi. PI. 1A It, li2: PI. LVIII, 63-Wctc. (CaJcult*, 1937]. 

{2} Dcugl** Bawl, Armraraii Snttptvm m tk* BtiinS Museum* Pi- V. (J-Aintton, 1954). 

(3) Voprcl + fip. dtt Ft XXL U 

(4) MunhaTI, FLri. 

(5} Ratte. XVIII, 44; XVII. 23. 

[6) PI. LIU + 
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TIAftAS 

The most noteworthy article among the head-dressy is the 
tiara which makes it appearance in the reliefs. Before discussing 
the antiquity and development of tiaras it is better to describe 
them first. 

A ynf.sa is shown wearing a tiara (Fig. 23) with a hall-like 
crest ornamented with lotus-petal patterns. The crest appears 
to be only a copy in costly metal of that in the turban; the latter 
however represents the mass of hair. The specimen therefore is 
of unique importance inasmuch as it marks the intervening stage 
in the evolution of turban into tiara. 

A yyffto-Tidcr wears a small tiara with a circular crest in the 
centre ornamented with a rosette boss 1 2 3 4 . Another similar tiara 
is worn by another rj>ff/<r-ridcr*; the crest is seen on the right but 
its decorative pattern is not clear. 

The tiara worn by an antelope-rider has a leaf-shaped 
projections attached to the basal strip.* 

Such tiaras are conspicuously absent in the art of earlier 
period and as such their presence at Sanebi is betoken of their be¬ 
ing an innovation of the early Satavahana period. Similar tiaras 
can also be noted in the later Satavahana sculptures at Kanheri* 
and some Satavahana terracotta figurines from Ter*. They fur¬ 
ther continue in the later period and some their finest representa¬ 
tions occur in the Gupta-Vakataka art at Ajanta where they appear 
to have been especially favoured hv ladies belonging to the higher 
strata of society. Such dainty tiaras arc usually referred to as 
ardha-muhifas which were worn by the dignitaries and princes and 
Bharata prescribes that generals and minor chiefs should don 
ardha-mvkutas*. 

It would not be out of place to trace here the development 
of tiaras which can be noticed at Sanchi itself. As already noted 


ft) PL LJCVL h. 

(2) PI- Mi. 

(3) pi, xlvu. 

(4) F. Zimmer, ,jrf 1 / Indian Aiim f Vol. if. FI- BA f\*tw Vert, 1965}- 

(3) That air in pow-mon of JL K- LamUfpe at Ter. 

(Ed. hy M, M. GWi}. VeJ< l Ch. XXUI. 79 * p 4JO 
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il is absent in the Stmga art wherein the commonest head-gear is 
a turban, sometimes profusely ornamented with beaded patterns* 
In the early Satavahana period the turban is wound round the 
head in such a way that a ball of the material along with the mass 
of hair projects in the centre on the forehead* 1 he tiara there¬ 
fore may only be a copy of this in metal. Thus the early tiaras 
consists of a basal strip with a circular crest in the middle. The 
spherical protrusion of the turban at Sanchi Itself, is in some cases 
embellished with jewelled bands (Fig. 21). The same pattern also 
continues in the crest of the tiara* ihis development <>l turban 
into a delicate tiara is more distinctly traceable in the Kushana 
art of Mathura wherein the spherical protrusion of the turban is 
replaced first by a circular plaque, 1 2 3 probably of metal and is then 
evolved into a tiara which, in character and composition, is not 
very different from its prototype patterns in turban. However, 
it needs a special mention that the same development takes place, 
though indistinctly, at least a century earlier at Sanchi itself. 

crown (Fig. 24) 

There is only one illustration of an elaborate crown which 
now is completely obliterated in the reliefs but is still preserved in 
the excellent drawings of iergussoN. 1 It consists of a round basal 
strip, undoubtedly of metal, above which rises a vertical crest flan¬ 
ked by curved motifs. On either side are a scries of curved bands. 
Tlius this is a true kirlta which by far is the earliest of its kind and 
can therefore be taken to be the prototype of the lavishly jewelled 
kirlfas of the later period. 

Indra’s Head-dress 

Intira, appearing in the Vifstmkffa J&t&ka is shown wearing 
a very curious head-dress which is tall and cylindrical. It is also 
decorated with chequered patterns alt over {Fig. 25). The tall, 
cylindrical head-dress is a special characteristics of Indra, so much 
so that it can be taken as a reliable criterion for identifying his 
representations in early Buddhist arts.* 

(1) Vogel, op. at., PI, XXXVI, t». 

(2) Tm mi WmMf, PL XXXVI, Fig. 1. (Unde* 1668). 

(3) For on racceilcnl diiruMi'w Indim'i hrad-itn-j* ** Oaoaannnwqr, "Emly Indian J«mo- 

erapjiy-Indra", fjulirr .lri, W. I, 1926, pp. 33 
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A somewhat similar but taller turban is worn by an ancho¬ 
rite (Fig. 26). It resembles the turban worn hv the Parris of Bombay. 
Its shape, however, tempts one to identify the figure of the ancho¬ 
rite as that of Indra. 

caps 

Many persons, obviously foreigners, in the Orchestra scene 
(PJ. VIII) arc shown wearing caps. They are tall, conical caps 
sometimes with a pointed top and attached with streamers which 
are seen fluttering behind. Very similar caps with streamers are 
worn by foreigners in the famous “ Bacchnalian 1 scene at Ajanta 
in Cave I 1 . The latter have been identified as Persian and lienee 
those wearing these caps at Sanchi therefore can also be identified 
as Persians with whom India came into contact with the invasion of 
Darius in the 5th Cent. B. C. These domical caps have been iden¬ 
tified as the fatlaka caps referred to by Bans and Dr. acravala 
rightly infers that the word kulnha has been derived from the Persian 
khola*. 

In the same panel again some persons are shown wearing 
tall, conical caps which arc exactly similar to those worn bv some 
Snka chieftains sculptured in the Kushana art of Mathura 3 . The} 
may therefore be the Sakas. 

WOMEN 

A majority of women are shown wearing extremely elaborate 
head-dresses giving an appearance of wigs and their hair can, in 
many cases, be distinctly seen peeping out from below the head¬ 
dress. (Fig. 27). The head-dresses arc decorated and have a thickened 
edge near the forehead'. (PI. VI). At the bark the head-dress usually 
has braided plaits, joined together (Fig. 28). The front margin of 
the head-dress of a queen is adorned with beaded bands 4 . 

Very rarely women also wear delicate tiaras similar to those 
worn by men 1 . 

(IJ V fly/tan i ^ fif. p Pt. L FI- XXXIX {Ostfe«l+ lEJO)- 

(21 /feirafcntt; J£t Sttokftik ( in Htadl). p. W- fain*, 1955) 

CSi Vogel, <£. £iL 7 FI. IV, a-b, 

(4) PL XXV, 

{5J PL LX11I. 

w m. 
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The foregoing study of coiffure and head-dresses shows that 
men, during the latter half of 1st Cent. II C., did not bestow proper 
care on their hair as they wore turbans. In this respect they were 
the exact opposite of their successors in the Gupta period who 
vied with each other in order to prove themselves true nSgarakas of 
Vatsyayana. This need not surprise us for even today an average 
Indian villager pays very little or no attention at all to his hair as he 
usually wears a turban. 'Hie reliefs show that the turban was donned 
jn a very’ complicated manner and was also sometimes ornamented 
with jewelled or beaded bands. Some men went a step further and 
adorned it with a circular metallic plaque on the front while a few 
donned tiaras, which appear to have been introduced during this 
period. 

Women, too, surprisingly enough, did not care much for 
their hair for the simple reason that they also usually wore compli¬ 
cated head-dresses. And even if they did not wear head-gears occa¬ 
sionally they had very few styles of coiffure to choose from. They 
favoured most the peacock-plume style. This, however, might have 
been the choice of the women in (he surrounding region i. e., Malva 
for wc know for certain from plastic representations that some other 
styles were also in vogue in other parts of the country. 

Personal Ornaments 

Indians seem to have great love for personal ornamentation 
and consequently the jeweller’s art reached a high degree of perfec¬ 
tion in ancient India. This is amply bome out by the earliest examples 
of jewellery from Harappa where a large hoard was found in the 
course of excavations. All the objects in this hoard arc of gold and 
their discovery' in association with a few pieces of charcoal is indica¬ 
tive of the fmdspot being a jeweller’s work-shop 1 2 . Similarly at Lothai 
(Gujarat State), another Harappan site, were found thousands of 
tiny beads of gold 1 . But among the sites of the later period that at 
Taxila is the only one which deserves a special mention In litis con¬ 
nection. 

Literary references to personal ornaments arc abounding. 
However, only a few texts give adequate descriptions of different 


(1) Itt.m 1928-29, pp. 76 FT. 

(2) -S. R. Ran, "The Excivaliow Ltlil k'ntf, Nm. 3—1, 1937, p. 67, Fig. 30. 
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types of ornaments. Among those the most important is the Ariha- 
fUslra of Kautilya which not only mentions in detail the different 
varieties of ornaments but also gives the v arious technical processes 
involved in their manufacture such as soldering, gilding and setting 
of stones etc. alongwith the materials required. 

The love of Indians for ornaments can be said to be almost 
proverbial for figures in early Indian art of the Sunga, Satavahana 
and the Kuslmna period are marked by profusion of personal orna¬ 
ments while the sophistication sets in only during the Gupta period. 
In the Sanchi reliefs, executed during the Satavahana period, is 
also noticed the same characteristic i. c. the profusion of personal 
ornaments. 

ORNAMENTS for MEao [viastaka~bkuSG$ii jr) 

A female musician is shown wearing a jewelled band around 
her head 1 2 . It is an altogether new ornament which is totally absent 
in the earlier period. As already noted the forehead band appears 
to have been introduced in India by the Hellenistic Greeks or Romans 
and the Sanchi specimen may therefore be of classical origin. In fact 
the Female musician who is wearing it may also probably be a Greek 
or a Roman for die Periplus records that among the principal items 
of export into India from the Roman empire were musicians and 
dancing girls for the royal harem*. 

This ornament, however, does not appear to have been favo¬ 
ured by Indian women as it is the only one of its kind at Sanchi. 
Elsewhere the only notable example of an exactly similar ornament 
is to be seen in the later group of paintings at Ajanta wherein it is 
worn by a standard-bearer who, from his facial features and coiffure, 
appears to be a foreigner 3 , 

A dwarf wears around his head what looks like a spray or 
wreath which was a very common ornament in the classical world. 
(Fig. 29). It is totally absent in early Indian art with the solitary 
exception of that worn by a palace maid depiceted in an early paint¬ 
ing at Ajanta*. 

(1) pi. xviu, b. 

(2) MajumtUr, op, ft/., p, 3CH. 

(3) Yuckni, op. tit- fit. l t PI. XXXlV. 

(4} Ibid, pL ttl, PI. XXX, c. 
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FOREHEAD ORNAMBNTS 

A few women arc shown wearing a thin, disc-shaped orna* 
mem on their forehead (Fig. 27). It appears to be suspended from 
the parting of the hair (sfmania) by means of a chain which, however, 
is not seen because of the elaborate head-dress. 

Such head ornament is very common in the Sunga^ Satava- 
hana* and the Kushana* art and is referred to as lal&tika* in literature. 
Very similar head-om a mm l is still in use particularly in North 
India where it Is known as bindL This disc-pendant is Later replaced 
bv a big jewel {simaBta-chvdSmiini ). 

ear ornaments (ktirna bhUsams) - 

The varieties of car ornaments arc far and few' between. 

Thev are as follows : 

/ 

The commonest car ornament is a Large, heavy, slab-like, 
squarish pendant suspended by a long piece of wire through the 
ear-lobe. It is cither plain or decorated with a rosette-shaped pattern 
in low relief* (Fig. 30). Sometimes two such squarish pendants are 
worn in each car.* 

This type of car-ornament is fairly common in the Satavahana 
and the Kushana period. It is sufficiently large to cover the ear-lobe 
completely and hence sivaramamirti identifies it as the karaa-sf starts* 
variety while Dr, agravala takes it to he a tnfttSla-foi&tala. 7 

Large pearls, either single* or double* were also worn as car 
ornaments. 

Another variety of ear ornaments is a cylinder, suspended 
horizontally. (Fig. 31). It is severely plain. The type is fairly common 
in early period. It appears to have been derived from the primitive 

(lj Paniji. Bmlmt, Pr. HI, PI. LXTV. 74, 

{2) VogeL di h PI- U 

(3} SivilrtliiiMinirtip vp r rii- t PI. Vi, % 

(4> Amaru, p. 155, 

PI XL 

fg) Jnv^JunninurlL W, cif. F P- 

{7) - VUih-tfa Tcrncallif," Vd. IX, fluuZ, pp. 16 & 19, PL IV, 16- 

(0) PL LXI. 

(9) PL XUIL 
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habit of adorning the car with a piece of wood or a tree-leaf or a 
small strip or tinted plam leaf itSta+etra) which was the simplest 
ornament of ancient limes and some ot the lower classes in South 
India still wear actual palm leaf scrolls in their cars. 1 he Sanchi 
example may therefore be the patrankuta type of ornament. 

An atlant is shown wearing a thick spiral which is possibly 
a sarps-kmidata similar to that worn hyyaksa from Pilalkhora 1 , Mg. 32). 

A j yfl/a-ridcr wears an ear ornament consisting of two pearl 
scrolls probably with drop pendants Fig. 33). This is an altogether 
new type which becomes common only in the Gupta-\ akataka 
period.* 

NECK ORNAMENTS 

The variety of neck ornaments in the reliefs is indeed inter¬ 
esting. The commonest among these is a heavy- necklace composed 
of a number of strings of either beads or pearls with spacers at regular 
intervals. The spacers are squarish or rectangular in shape and 
because of their slab-like nature these necklaces justify the apportion 
phaMa-lOra. They can be further sub-divided in such varieties as 
the dvi-phalaka, the tri-pkaiaka and the pamha-phalaka h3r«s L c. those 
having either two or three or five spacers as detailed by KauUlya.* 
Sometimes the spacers are embossed with a rosette pattern (Pi. A )■ 

The phalaka-hSm have been dealt with first for the reason 
that by far they are the commonest neck-ora am cuts of the early 
period- 

Simplcr varieties of neck-ornaments also occur- They are 
d escribed bclow. 

Some ladies arc shown wearing simple, single-stringed neck¬ 
laces. Tig. 34). They are comparatively shorter than the 
phaldka-karas. They are obviously the ekSvalk which become 
extremely common during the Gupta period. 

Another variety of the ekSuaii has a heavy, cylindrical 
pendant in the centre* It is undoubtedly the yaffi type of neck- 


(1) IMiiKMMif, op. til* .VI. No. 15, p. 82. Ft IA 11. V. 

(2) Yaxduii, op, (if., Pi UK lXXM J; Pt ’ JVf P! , .... 

(3) Arthtitskw, (Ed- hf R. ShamMsatfri), P. 77- (Mywrr. IMI. 

(4) PL xxvn 
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lace mentioned m the Artfiaiaitra. 1 This type becomes the raging 
fashion of the day during the Gupta period when the central bead 
{nSyaka-marjn) is generally blue i. e. cither sapphire or lapis lazuli 
as is evident from its innumerable illustrations at Ajanta. 

It is noteworthy that the ekavali r arc usually seen worn by 
ladies only in the relict. This would point to its being a new type 
which, as our illustrations would show, was brought into vogue by 
women. The ekanali, however, takes considerable time to be 
common among men and women as there are only ii few illustrations 
of it in early period. Among these can be cited the specimens 
occurring in an early painting at Ajanta 1 * and in the Mathura art 
of the Kushana period.* Thus the type somehow continues in the 
beginning centuries of the Christian era but becomes extremely 
common in the Gupta-Vakataka period. It is therefore wrong to 
suppose, as is generally the case, that the tkavali was an innovation 
of the Gupta period. Its popularity in the Gupta period is only 
betoken of the weakness of the people or that period for such sophi¬ 
sticated items luxury. 

KANTHIS 

There are a few representations or kantkis. The one worn 
by a dwarf is decorated with fish-scale pattern in low relief anp 
tassels arc seen fringing its lower margin,* 

A pyff/u-rider is shown wearing a necklace having charming 
pearl tassels. 4 5 

A vsksa wears a kan/fit fringed with large spherical beads 
with tassels. These arc alternated with what looks like olusters 
of pearl-strings (Fig. 35), 

The kanthi worn by an athint is most elaborate (Fig. 36), 
It consists of curved piece of gold or plated with gold which is de¬ 
corated with rosettes and from which arc suspended pendants com¬ 
posed of big spherical beads with drop-pendants; these arc alter- 


(1} p. 177. 

(2) ¥«4*ni F Ft, HI, PI, XX X* c. 

f3) Vogd. fit. t pa. xrr. 

(4) pa, XL 

(5) PI, KXV], h. 
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nated with what looks like pearl scrolls with tassels at their lower 
end. The kanthi bears family resemblance to one found at Tufa 
whichis ascribablc to the 1st Century B, C.< 

Asia manga I aka haras 1 2 3 

Another type of haras consists of a number of pendants of 
different shapes (PI. V). Two such haras have eleven and thirteen 
pendants respectively. The former, according to Dr. agravala, 
has Sun, Sukra, padmasara t ankufa, Vnijayanif, pahkaja, mitut-inithnna, 
Srlvatsa, paras u, darpam and kamala, The latter has kamala ankufa, 
kalpa-ufksn, darpaya, Srfvatsa, Vaijayantf, pankaja, minayuguta, parafu, 
ptispadamo, chhatra and two other pendants which cannot be Identi* 
lied.* The pendants can better be called amulets and it is not 
improbable that such necklaces were worn in those days with some 
definite purpose. 

From the point of view of our study it is interesting to note 
that pendants of the shapes described above have actually been 
found at ancient sites and have been dated, on the basis ofs (ratification 
to early historical period. Thus 1 lie axe {parafu) and ankufa pen¬ 
dants are fairly common at sites in north India and some of their 
finest specimens from Koshnmbi are in the collection of Dr. M, G. 
oiKSHiT of Nagpur. The kalpa-vfaksa bears a striking resemblance 
to the ball pendant of agate from the Blur mound at TaxiJa which 
is dated to 3rd Cent. 13.C,.' The central amulet, identified as 
pahkaja bv Dr. Agravala, 4 * * appears to be only an elaborate form of 
triralnct. Such triratm pendants are not uncommon at ancient 
Indian sites. Terracotta triratna pendants have been found at Ter* 
while an exquisitely fashioned specimen in shell is reported from 
Taxita. 7 The latter site has also yielded a pendant, which is not 
far removed typologically from the darpam pendant in the fiSra,* 
So also arc the Sftrya and kamaia pendants which arc reminiscent 

{1) Manhall, 7ftttk Vd. [IT, Pt. 193 Mu. IW. (llimhrkfge, tttil). 

(2) PC XXXVII, «, 

(3) Hat$&htmta r p. 12U. 

(4) H~ a ferrk. "7* B*from 7k nh, p, 47, PL HI 14. 

(MAST, No. 65, Drfht, I MI}* 

ffl |*. 120, 

Now ill the colln'l inn nf Sri K-. bmuif^ V T«- 

(7) Bedt p, 57, PI. VIII, 7. 
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of similar beads in terracotta from Nevasa', The Srivatm pen dams 
too are not rare, 

The §ukfa and puspadama pendants are almost identical in 
shape. They might, in all probability, be a specific variety of 
granular beads which are not altogether wanting at ancient sites. 
The nearest parallel can be in found the faience specimens fiom 
Taxila. 1 Nothing can he said about the fish pendant. But f have 
seen after an exquisitely carved she!I fish, with transverse perfo¬ 
ration, which, however, is too large to be classed as a bead. - ' 

These elaborate necklaces with pendants of various shapes 
have a special significance by virtue of the auspicious 
character that is associated with them. Of these right auspicious 
symbols were fairly common in the Kush ana period and on account 
of their number were known as afps^ttwHgolekas meaning thereby' 
eight auspicious symbols. These' occur on a ayag&pfQ of the Kush- 
ana period from Mathura*. But they already appear to have been 
used in necklaces by people during the early Katavahana period. 
Additions to the original number eight increased the symbols and 
bericc we have eleven and thirteen auspicious pendants in the 
hSfus occurring in the Sanchi reliefs. But the name asUttnangdltikit- 
mSla appears to have been coined later. It is referred toby BSna 
who describes that it was worn by the chiefs in Harsa s army*. 

Vaikaksyaka 

Some men and women are shown wearing an ornament 
composed of two bands crossing each other on the breast. The 
bands seem to issue from ornamental discs adorned with rosette¬ 
shaped bosses and have a similar disc at the crossing, serving as a 
spacer. The bands may be silken or may even be pearl strings. 
The ornament is identified as vaikaksyaka which was usually com¬ 
posed of gold threads and is hence referred to as hema~vaikaksyaktF 
However it does not appear to be common in the early period 
(Fig. 37). 

{1} H- EL SanSslia & Qlhm, From ttLtotjr to At Art«ud (I954-S&)> Fiy- Nri*. tj ~~ m 

(Pouiu> I960). 

(2) Beck, op. tit, p, tit PL X. 2-3. 

(3) Now m Lbc coltfffitfl rsf Sn H- K, Lammre uf Lfr. 

(4) V. S, Cxidt to Ijxhuw PI- V H No. J-219. 

(5) ^raviila, op. <ii r , p- J2SL 

(6J See Mursri oj /niian Qttlwt Y p. 64 i.VIASli No, 73]. Delhi I9jS" 
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HAND ORNAMENTS 

Bangles arc worn by both men and women. The latter, 
however, wear a number of them, sometimes as many as eight in 
one hand 1 * Those worn by men are thick and heavy. Usually four 
nr five or more such bangles are worn by men who also sometimes 
wear jewelled bracelets as well. A yaksa wears three such heavy 
bracelets which are made of twisted wires. They are profusely 
adorned with beaded bands (Fig, 38). Tire same yakfa also wears 
bracelets, alternating with jewelled bangles. The bracelets arc 
composed of beads of precious or semi-precious stones. The jew elled 
bangles are referred to as ratna-mlqpas while bracelets may 
be (ihalakavakyas which are said to be composed of large 
gem-slabs. 

Girdles (mckhalS) 

Girdles arc usually shown worn by women while men arc 
not at all wearing them as they did in the later period. However, 
there is not much variety in the patterns of girdles at Sanchi; they 
arc composed of either one’, two* or three 4 5 * or even four’ strands, 
(Pi, IV) The one worn by M5y§ in lire ‘Nativity* scene is a 
mekhala 7 of three strands having a round clasp in the centre*. 

Anklet (mipuras) 

Anklets arc worn by women only. I hey are either thick 
or thin. Some women are shown wearing only one heavy anklet, 
round in section and is similar to that worn presently by women 
in the villages of Maharashtra. In addition to such a heavy anklet 
some women wear a number ol smaller and thinner anklets, aboie 
the heavier one. A number of such anklets arc worn and they 
sometimes reach the knees (PI. III]. 

The custom of wearing heavy anklets was in vogue during 
the early period only and the same is true of the large number ol 
thin anklets as well. In the later period only one thin anklet was 
worn on each leg. 


(1) PI. XI. 

(2) PL XI 

(3J PI. XXVI 


PI XLVIir 

(5) It XXV 

(ti) Pt XXX 
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Of the anklets, the heavier ones must have been hollow 
from within as is the ease today and the space hollow space was 
probably filled with small stones which produced sweet jingling 
sound at the time of walking. This explains the appellation ntatijira. 

Domestic Vessels & Housc*Hold Objects 

A good number of vessels and other house-hold articles are 
depicted in the reliefs. They arc as follows : 

WATER JARS 

1, A jar with wide, flaring mouth, constricted neck and 
globular body bulging at the shoulders; it lias a round base. 1 Some¬ 
times a cup is kept upon it in an inverted position to serve as lid.* 

2. The water jar of a hunter* (Fig. 39). is high-necked and 
has an elongated, bulging belly. The most noteworthy feature is 
that it is secured in a net of strings, This practice appears to be 
quite common in the early period for the SitappadikUram relates as 
to how strings were tied to a jar for carrying. 1 Such jars are usually 
represented below the Buddhas bed in the XlafiapswtivSna scenes 
in Buddhist art and Buddhist monks are said to be carrying with 
them a water jar, named kundika* which was probably the same as 
the Sane hi specimen. 

Very similar water jars are depicted in the panels showing 
the “Nativity” scene wherein the elephants flanking Maya are 
shown holding such jars in llieir trunks bathing her.* 

Tt would be interesting to know that such jars are found in 
large numbers in many parts of the country', particularly in Western 
India and the Deccan, in the levels ascribable to the centuries about 
the beginning of the Christian era. The pottery, now labelled as 
the “Red Polished Ware” is said to be the Indian imitation of the 


(1) PI. XL. 

(2} PL xxiv, 

( 3 ) PL XXIX. 

( 4 ) V'. v. ft. DibLitar. Cant* XXX, V*. 55 - 70 , p. 339 , (Madias. 1939 ). 

(£) J, Ln|gt% A Rtfatd ef th* Baddfiiit Kngtkmi {m itftmptt by Fa-Mien), p« H2, f, JI-L (London* 
3950 ), 

(6) PL XI 
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famous Roman “Samian Ware". 1 ft is a thin-walled ware, of very 
fine fabric and has fine polished surface. 

3. An ewer (Fig, 40} with Haring mounth, short, constricted 
neck, globular body and possibly a trumpet base; it is provided with 
a curved handle and on oblique spout. Its every shape is suggestive 
of its being made of metal.* 

4. [itch'ii's jar* of ambrosia is a globular vessel, provided 
with a curved handle at the top. Such jars, of brass arc used today 
for storing water of sacred rivers. 

BOWL 

A bowl possibly containing ghee is depicted in the Vifvaatara 
JatakaJ It is a sub-spherical bowl with a featureless rim. 

WINE CLP 

A demon in Mara’s army* is shown drinking wine in a cup 
having a featureless rim and tapering sides meeting in a pointed 
base. Such cups of clay are found in large quantities at ancient 
sites in North India in the strata belonging to the Sunga and 
Kushana period and they also continue in the Gupta period.* More¬ 
over, such wine cups were also made of the tree leaves. Kalidasa 
refers to drinking cups made of betal leaves < iatfibtilanSm daiaih). 1 
Such cups (dfam), made of banyan or fierfsfa leaves are used even 
today. 

Literary evidence points to the widespread habit of drink¬ 
ing in ancient India and should be noted that during the period 
under review wine was imported in large quantities into India from 
the Roman empire, 1 ’ 

ladle (fig. 41 ] 

A ladle consisting of a small,, circular receptacle to which 
is attached a long, horizontal handle; it bears family resemblance 

(J) K, SubLa Rjill Bnr*i£'j TiWntfA the A&t, pp. 56 ([ {luttfa* IW3) 

(2) n xi. ffl fl xxix 

(4) mi. (5) JW. 

(6J Y. D. Sbima, "Exploration of HiiiDnaE Silo," AI W Xt*. 9, 1953, % 6, 5, 

(7) H H hu r IV. 42. 

(flj E. H. IVanninfliopn*. Cttmmrm ^lirM Hitman E*npvr &nd p. 26i (Onttaidgft 

4 
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to that from Taxila. The latter is made of beaten copper and is 
identical in shape to the Roman patella which was used lor pouring 

libations 1 . 

Ladles are of rare occurrence at ancient Indian sites. This 
is indicative of their use being restricted to ceremonial purposes* 
The Sanchi specimen is also shown as being used for pouring ghee (■) 
in the sacred fire. The silver specimen from Rupar, datable to the 
K li shall a period j, is also taken to have been meant for ceremoni¬ 
ous purposes only.’ 

Ladle is usually referred to as daruhastaka* possibly on account 
of its having a wooden handle. 


BASK E'l'S 

Baskets also occur in the reliefs. The one in the I iivantara 
Jataka' contains fruits and is apparently of split bamboo. Such 
baskets were also suspended from a bamboo pole bv means of str¬ 
ings to facilitate carrying*. 

Another basket is squat and cylindrical and has a broad, 
rounded rim*. A similar basket, but with a curved handle is carved 
on a Roman wine jug of bronze (2nd Cent. A. D.) from Kolhapur. 7 


TRAYS 

An oblong tray with rounded corners; it contains offerings.* 
A similar one, but rather deep, is also depicted''. 

From the carvings it is not possible to say anything about 
the material of which the trays were made. The archaeological 
evidence, however, shows that they were usually made of stone as 
h obvious from the large number of trays uncarlhed at laxila. 
They are assigned to the Saka-Parthian period and bear unmista¬ 
kable Hellenistic influence 10 . 


(0 

m 

(3) 

(5) 

ft) 

m 

(0) 

( 10 ) 


* p, th>. Vol. tl. p. 5£H; VoL 111, P)< 175, No. .103. ^ 

V, D, Siiarmn, "Pill Patterns in Living it utlliililril t>>' rxtuatioiu Al Rupar, "Laid heln, 

No. 1-2, 1956, p, 127, P. J- 

P- mi. W P*. 

«. Lit, b, (fi) pi 

Karl Ivhanilalwala, "Bralimapuri''. tjlil Knit, No. 7, I960, 5. 


PI. XXXI. 

PI. X & xin. 

Marshall, °fi. t‘i„ Vol. II, p? 
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CASKETS 

A huge sacred relic casket (Fig. 42) occurs in the scene 
depicting “ the War of Relics ft is cylindrical and lias incised 
horizontal grooves. It also has a knobbed lid. Such cylindrical 
caskets have been reported front many early historic sites in North 
and North-West India. 

SAC It to FIRE RECEPTACLES 

In the Vifrantara jstaka* some brahmins are shown pouring 
ghee (?) in the sacred fire which is issuing forth from a trough¬ 
shaped receptacle (Fig. 43.) it has a thick, pedestal led base. A 
similar but smaller and deeper receptacle lias a longer pedestal*. 

Domestic Articles 

The panel depicting the village of Uruyala (PI. II) is most 
interesting on account of the representations of a variety of domestic 
scenes showing housewives engaged in winnowing and pounding 
grain and preparing bread etc. Herein therefore we find some 
domestic articles which are rarely to be seen in Indian an. They 
are as follows : 

mortar a no pestle 

A lady is seen pounding grain, probably rice in a mortar 
(PI, II). Tfic mortar approximates an hour-glass in shape and is 
undoubtedly of stone. The pestle must be of wood and the lady 
is shown standing while pounding grain. Exactly similar pestles 
and mortars can be seen even today, particularly in the coastal 
areas of Maharashtra where rice is pounded in the very' same way 
as is shown in the rebels. 

WINNOWING BASKET (PL. Vt). 

Another lady in the same panel is shown with a winnowing 
basket in which she is winnowing grain. The basket is shallow 
and oblong, with one of its sides rounded. Such winnowing bas¬ 
kets arc still in use. 


(1) pi. xv. 

(2) PI. xxix. 

(3) Pl. LII, b. 


-1380 ft 
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The winnowing basket is referred to as mppn' t 8 *-"** 1 
and it must have been made of split bamboo as the ease today. 

SADDLE AND QUERN (PL, Vl). 

Saddle and quern also occur. The saddle, four-leggcd, is 
hl(wio while r quern is cylindrical. Such saddles and querns 
f found in ear,; Sstoric levels a, ancient sites all over the country. 

In the same panel (CL. Vi) is shown a tall mpod-like obj«* 

on which a woman, in standing P“™%'“ <”TSL *“ated 
with a cjucriin According to foucher the lac > 1 _ ® 

This would show that the method of h £ £ ^e^forc 

posture existed in India at such an early pmod- Jh- 
Sic earliest and the only representation of its kind m 
range of Indian art. This novel method of prqW c, kes 
undoubtedly un-Indian. It only can be said . that some 
imitated this typically Greek method of preparing bread. 

Furniture 

It would be no exaggeration to say that our knowledge^ 
ancient Indian furniture is almost next to nodung. Hie totn 
^ence of anv pieces of furniture in the remains recovered from 
ancient sites is undoubtedly due to its being fashioned out of wood 
and similar perishable materials which, because of the hot and 
damp climate of the country , is impossible to survive. L 
iLrdbrc to depend solely on the plastic representations of furni¬ 
ture. 

In the Sanchi rebels the illustrations of the items of furni¬ 
ture arc far and few between. However they do offer a pleasing 

variety for study. 
thrones 

Some ancient texts such as the TuktMpa-tarU deal ai length 
with different items of furniture and so far as thrones are concerns 
their classification and descriptions are most elaborate. H 
over, the texts being of a considerably later date, the data furnished 

(J) S. A. JogMor, ( m, G*knt/U*i, V. , .^ lon » lwtiJ 
J2J \tnnhall & K«idvr< **'■ pl Ui 
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them is not of much use for the study of thrones in such early reliefs 
as those at Sanehi. 

Throne, or the royal seat, is often described as a seat par 
exedlenct and is therefore reckoned as a symbol of sovereignty. It 
is generally referred to as sitkhSsana or the ' Lion-scat * so called 
because of Its animal supports. No Sanehi specimen has either 
lion or animal supports, but nevertheless they are rich scats. They 
can be grouped in two varieties viz. ; those without back and arms 
and those with arms. 

All the thrones, except one, arc without back and arms and 
most of these are what can be called rich mofas. They are there¬ 
fore too modest to be classed as thrones. They have an ovaJloid 
scat, rather squat fish, but well-stuffed and arc decorated with 
beaded bands and criss-cross and chcveron patterns 1 . 

Another throne of this class lots an oblong scat, richly up¬ 
holstered. Its upper margin is adorned with a chcveron band while 
the criss-cross pattern in the lower margin probably represents 
the wicker-work. 

These seats have on them a thick piece of cloth which has 
tassels at its four corners. 

The throne of the demon king Mara has a squarish scat 
mounted on slender legs'. The parallel lines on the scat show 
that it is made of interwoven strings or nrwSr. It bears a striking 
resemblance to the ekawkl used in North India today. 

THRONES WITH ARMS 

There is only one illustration of this class (Fig. 44). It has 
a rectangular seat mounted on finely chiselled legs with broad, 
squarish bases. The throne has no back but is provided with side- 
arms with vertical bars. Such carved balusters of ivory, ascrihable 
to 5th-6th Cent. A. D. have been found in the excavations at Brah- 
m an a bad-Mans Lira in Sind*. From the same site are also report¬ 
ed a few caned pieces of ivory which have been rightly in den* 


(1) FI. xux, M. 

(2> PT. XXIX 

(3) ARASI, 1306-09, p. 85: 
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tilled by cqvsens As members of rich settees, fashioned in Sind csdi 
to this day 1 * 


The seat in question is extremely interesting on account oj 
the fact that it docs not afford sitting on it in the true Indian fashion 
i. c. in the cross-legged posture, because of the side arms. Further¬ 
more the illustrations of such scats are conspicuous by their absence 
In later pciod; they are confined only to the early period. Thus 
it occurs in the Sunga and the Satavahana art at Eharhut- 
and Ajanta 1 respectively and on a terracotta from Koshambi which 
also can be ascribed to the Sunga period 1 . It also occurs in a 
Gandhara relief in die Peshawar Museum.® But it would be inter- 
estinff to know in this connection that such scats with side arms 
were very common in the Hellenistic and Roman world whence, 
in all probability, the tvpe' found its way into India, However, 
it docs not appear to have found favour with Indians lor the obv¬ 
ious reason that it does not afford to sit in the true Indian fashion 
of cross-legged posture. 


foot-stools ( p&da-pi fko) 

Foot-stool or pada-pifha was in fact a necessary adjunct of 
throne in association with which it formed a part of the royal ins¬ 
ignia. Thus it was the pada-pllktt that was worshipped by thctri- 

butory chiefs. 

The pada-pith&s in the Sanchi reliefs are all rectangular in 
shape and appear to be simple blocks of wood, sometimes they arc 
decorated with vertical bands, i Fig. 45}. 


The representation only of this type of pada-pitha at Sanchi 
shows that it was extremely common in the latter half of the 1st 
cent. B. C. This type, however, docs not continue to be common 
in the later period when it occurs very rarely. Thus the only com¬ 
parable example we have is the one that occurs in a later painting 
at Ajanta*, 

(0 IM. 

(2) A. Cuniunnhant. Tit StSf* #&***> PI. XLVtn, 2. (VaranA*. 1962). 

(3) Vaziiarti. op. nV.* Pi, IIK P J XXX, c_ 

(4) Now in a* C«ilm] Anliqmllr* Vttiun ilir ,WI-rvbgif*l £«"<* <* 

(5) KUxibftli, op. ft/,, Fiji- t>'2. 

(fc) Yiithini, op* flfc-. Pi- ^ - Pi- ** 
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seats (maiicha) 

There are only a few representations of scats. The one 
occupied by a nSga queen 1 is a squat tnof3 t slightly bulging at sides. 
It is decorated with a curved, beaded bauds at the front. The 
upper and lower margin of the scat arc slightly thickened and appear 
to be rolled. 

Another seat, of Maya 3 , is similar in shape to the preceding 
example; but it has lotus petal decoration on the sides. Its upper 
margin is adorned with a beaded band. 

The seat of an anchorite 1 is altogether different in shape than 
the decorated specimens described above. It is only a rectan¬ 
gular block, possibly of wood, of considerably thickness. It appears 
that such seats were meant for anchorites only, for, in the Ajanta 
paintings of the later period also similar blocks of wood arc shown 
as the seats of hermits. We learn from I-Tsmg that such blocks 
of wood were commonly used by monks, more especially by the 
junior members of the Buddhist Order, at the time of taking meals.* 
It should be noted that such blocks of wood arc presently used in 
South India at the time of taking food. 

asandi 

In the garden scene* some couples in amourous mood arc 
shown sitting on small cots which are not long enough to be classed 
as beds but which can be described as dhuau on which one can relax 
and not sleep. They have a rectangular top mounted on four stout 
legs. They can be identified as Standt. Some of the excellent 
illustrations of Standi occur in the Amaravati carv ings.* 

Arms & Armour 

Arms of different varieties are depicted in the rebels. There 
is, however, not much variety among each type of arm. 'They 
are grouped below into two classes viz. the offensive and the de¬ 
fensive arms. 

(I) PI. XlXje. (2) PL XIII 

(S) PI. XXVII 

(4J J. Takokani, A Rstv/i of tit Jfridffiijf ftriiiu ir « fit *rtW hi Imfy amJ l)n MtLn Archiprifjt* (S. D. 

671-695) by 1-Ti.ttg. P. 22. (Oxford, 1898) 

(5) PI, LXIV, C. 

($) SLvaraiiimmni, op. tit., PL XII. IS. 
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OFFENSIVE ARMS 

Bow 

Of the offensive arms of our ancient past the most impor¬ 
tant is the bow, which remained the commonest arm throughout 
the early period. It is the weapon par excellence which gives its 
name to the Indian Military Science, the Dhanurveda. The anti¬ 
quity of bow can be stretched back to the third millennium B. C. 
For the finds of bronze arrowheads at Harappa and Mohenjodaro 
imply the use of bow, specimens of which, however, have not sur¬ 
vived. From the Vcdic period onwards the bow became a weapon 
of supreme importance as is attested to by literary references which 
arc too many to detail, 

The bows at Sanchi are of two varieties, The first is a sin¬ 
gle-curved bow * 1 , the other has a double-curved stave (Fig. 46)- 
The latter, in all probability, appears to be composite bow having 
its stave composed of two curved pieces joined togcthci by a cen 
tral piece. 

This type of composite bow is ol rare occurrence in tarlv 
Indian art. It becomes common later and is depicted on the 
“Lion-slayer " and the “ Tiger-slayer ” types of coins of Kamudra- 
gupta*. The composite bow is said to have been the invention o 
the Scythians' who probably introduced it in India before the begin¬ 
ning of the Christian era and on account of its strength and power 
of burling arrows it appears to have been used by Indians as well. 
Thus its occurrence at Sanchi need not surpries us. 

The composite bow seems to have taken considcrablt time 
to be commonly adopted by Indians. Its illustrations in Indian 
art show that it became common during and after the Gupta 
period, This is also supported by literary references to it which 
are all decidedly of a later date. Thus two passages in the Agni- 
PurSna refer to the composite bow, One of it says that it might be 
made of wood and bone conjointly. In the other we arc told that 


(t> PI. XV 

(I) Yulya PrakaA, “ Some Aspects of Material Lift mi Cmpls Coins,” 
JAS/, Y’nl. XXIII. p, ZB4, 

[J) PJX. Genie, H Mounted Bow <jci Indian Hal lie-lie Wt,” 

BPCftI, V<4, VIH, 1947. p. 34, 
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its mi (I flit; pari should be juiced with a spare piece of vvood l *whiJc 
the Hiftipdfavadha* mentions of a piece of metal fixed in the middle 
of the stave. 

arrows 

Arrows occur in a number of panels but are seen very inch- 
stinctly and it is therefore difficult to study their shapes as well 
as other details. From the literary references it appears that die 
shaft of the arrow-heads was made of reed, cane or bamboo and 
sometimes of iron as well. Those of reed are referred to as Vaimt'ah 
and the iron ones as udrScka in the Mahabhaiata* The epic, though 
rarelv, also mentions shafts of bone 4 . It further details the birds 
the feathers of which were fastened to the lower end of die arrow 
with a view to stabilizing its flight.* 

Another v ariety of the arrow has a sharp crcsccntic head* 
{Fig. 47). ft is possibly the ardka-eftandra type of arrow referred 
to in the Bhatmrveda.' 

The length of the arrows has been very carefully noted by 
the classical writers. Thus according to Strabo' it was three cubits 
long while Rufus’ records that the arrows used in hundng were two 
cubits long. 

Quivers 

Quiver is also represented. It is a cylindrical container 
with tapering sides. It is usually fastened at the back by means 
of straps in such a way that its mouth projects above the right 
shoulder so as to facilitate the drawing of arrows by the right hand. 

Quiver is generally referred to as Utna or iRn/ra 1 * and was usually 
made of leather. Actual finds of quiver are extremely rare and 

fh Scr P. C. ClLaknuirti, Art r,f W«t i* Wlrnl India. pp. 5J ff. -Owrt. I«h. 

(2) XX. 12, 

(3) Itripkl'Li, " ]’wiii<in pf H ml inn Csikf JnJij", JAOS, Vot* XIII. 1903. p, 273, 

(4) M 

(3) 1HJ.. p. 276, 

{6> F«xuu«n, op. i it, PI. XXXVI. Fig. 2. 

(7} Sre diiiu-avarti. op, tit.. p. 137. 

(ft) Majumdar. op. tit., p, 203 . 

(sj tt> a p, mo 
(10) 4matn, p. 193. 
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the one found at Nalanda, which is refutable to the 7th-8th cent. 
A. D. is of bronze. Quivers of metal, 1 2 * 4 5 6 however, would have been 

difficult to carry. 

Sword 

The sword was possibly the commonest offensive weapon, 
next onlv to the bow, in ancient India. But its representations at 
Sanchi are very few. The sword of' a .Mb* the shape of the 
scabbard, appears to be quite broad and long as well (Fig. 48). Its 
hilt is not seen. It is a sheathed sword and the knotted thongs arc 
seen crossing over the scabbard. From the curved tip it appears 
to be of the cutting type and can therefore be identified as the 
mvtmgra variety of the ArthafBstw* It is possibly to this ty pe oi 
sword to which Arrian refers when he says that some Indians wear 
“a sword which is broad in the blade but not longer than three 
cubits, and this, when they engage in close fights (which they do 
with reluctance), they weild with both hands to fetch down a lustier 

blow”.’ 

Such broad swords appear to be common in the early period 
for the sword of Kanishka, together with its thonged scabbard,* is 
strikingly similar to the Sanchi specimen. In the later period the 
swords become elongated and narrower and usually have a pointed 
tip as the numerous illustrations in the later group of Ajanta paint¬ 
ings would show. Thus the “cutting type” of the early period is 
replaced by the “thrusting type” in the later period. 

The sword has a high antiquity in India. It is, however, 
conspicuously absent at the Harappan sites. The earliest swords 
that have been found in the country are referrable to the end of the 
second or the beginning of the first millennium B. C.“ They become 
a common weapon in the later period and hoPkins observes from 
the internal evidence of the MM/arata that "the epic stage re¬ 
presents a transition period when the bow is yielding the chief 
position to the sword.”* 


(1) AJLiST, I93D-J4, Pt If. 

(2) I* 13L __ 

(3} Mijumdir, ^ t P- -3° 

(4) VflgHi °p- PI- I- 

( 5 ) R, B. Lid, H ' IV&Ertiiutartc ItivtilLfatU™. 

(6 ) ftp- JAOS f VoL XIII. p- 295- 
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Scabbard (Fig- 48) 

The sword referred to above Is seen in a slieath and is sus¬ 
pended from the waist-band. Sheaths are said to have been made 
of leather such as cow-1 tide, rhinohide and tiger-skin or of silk 1 and 
gold* as well. 

Spear 

There are two excellent illustrations of spears. One of 
them has ait elongated, triangular spear-head 1 hafkd in a strong 
wooden pole. The other has a broad, curved blade with barbed 
ends and a broader, fluted base. (Fig. 49). It is very similar to 
an early Ajanta specimen. 4 winch, however, has sharp fluting*. 
It is possible the hints type or weapon which, according to 
Kauliiya, has edges like a ploughshare. 4 

The spear was a fairly common weapon in the ancient 
warfare. Every foot soldier was armed with a spear and a shield 
while the bow and the sword were the weapons of those in die 
higher ranks. 

The spear killed one man at a time and is therefore referred 
to as ekaghni as against fataghm which killed many. 4 It is usually 
mentioned as fakii and its head was mostly of iron (Oyasi fakti) but 
sometimes of gold or plaited with gold and adorned with bells. 7 
The spear was oiled for the sake of smoothness." 

Trident 

t 

A demon of Mara’s army is shown wedding a trident mounted 
on a strong pole (Fig. 50). 

Dart 

A very curious weapon is shown wedded by a demon of 
Mara. It has a grip in the middle and on either sides arc pointed 

(It it lira, efi. n'f., Vul. t. p. 139. 

(2) Hopkin;, u>. (ft, JAOS. Vd XIII, p. 286. 

(3) PI. LXVI. 

(4) Yoidint, bp. til.. Pi. Ill, PI. XXIX. ft, 

(5) ArtJteftilia, p. lit. 

(6) Hopkins. «A tit., JAOS, V«L XIII. p. 288. 

( 7 ) Hid. 

(8) Ibid 
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ends. In character and design it is not Tar removed from the pajra 
of Indra; the latter, however, is three-pronged- Hie hanclu 
specimen appears to be a dan [karpana] '.fig- 51). 

Mace 


Mace is one of the deadliest weapons used for crushing the 
enemy. It is one of the primitive weapons and, being the heaviest, 
was handled by only a few who fjossessed the necessary physical 
strength to do so. And that is why it is usually associated with such 
epic heroes as Bhima and Balarama who are known for their tre¬ 
mendous physical power. 

The mace seen in the reliefs consists of a short, thick handle 
with a tapering sides having a knobbed and bulbous headd 

Mace is said to be made of iron [ajomaji or a yaw) and was 
plated with gold and bejewelled.* Arrian records that mace was 
the chief weapon on the Sibi tribe* It also occurs on the Chakra- 
vikrama” coin-type of Chandragupta II. 4 


Mace was primarily meant for crushing the opponent. 
Though it is a weapon of non-missile class, it could be hurled as 

well. 

Cudgel (mitdgala) 

The cudgd shown in the reliefs 5 is only a short rod, probably 
wooden, with its sides tapering into a broad, curved end. 

DEFENSIVE WEAPONS 

Of the defensive weapons the most important and the 
commonest is the shield. The Sanchi shields are of two types via. 
(a) triangular and (2) oblong. 

The triangular shields have rounded corners and arc deco¬ 
rated with a central, vertical band and two oblique bands 
issuing from the upper comers, all the three crossing each other m 


(i) 

£2) 

13 ) 

» 

(3) 
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the middle. (Fig. 52). Similar triangular shields also occur in the 
early paintings at Ajjmta.' 

The triangular shield can be identified as the hastikarna 
variety of the Arthafaxtra* and as the very name implies, they approxi¬ 
mate in shape an elephant’s car. 

The other variety of shields is oblong in shape and has a 
rounded top, : Fig. 53). They are decorated with cross bands 
resembling the “Union Jack” device. It can be identified us the 
kavata of the Arthafastra.* 

The shield must have been provided with a handle probably 
a strap handle at the back. Further, from the nicic illustrations 
in the reliefs and for want of actual specimens it is difficult to say 
any tiling regarding their material. Kautilya enumerates wood, 
cane, bamboo and leather.* Arrian notes that they were of ox-hide* 
which is confirmed from by the evidence from the epics.* The very 
name charma for shields is indicative of their being made of leather. 

Helmet {ftrash&$a) 

A mahur is shown wearing a helmet crowned by a knob. 
(Fig- 54). 

Musical Instruments 

Indian music has one of the longest and most distinguished 
histories of any tradition in the world. Intimately involved as it 
is with the Hindu religion, its origin centres round the chanting of 
the tfgvecla and the S5mavtda % the oldest liturgy in the world. The 
thcoritical know ledge of Indian music is still preserved in a number of 
manuscripts and is handed down from generation to generation in 
pupillary succession. But our knowledge of our ancient musical 
instruments is far from satisfactory and hence the importance of 
their plastic representations. 

Traditionally the ancient musical instruments have usually 

9 

been classified under the following lour categories, 
ft) Vaster,!, cp. ot. Pl in, pi. xxijc *. 

( 2 ) p. 112 . 

( 3 ) 1HI ( 4 ) IM. 

(5) Hajuimiai. t>p, fit,, p. 23(1. 

(6) [trjpfci.ru, efi. etl., JAOS, Vfl). XIII, p. 257. 
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1. Tata, that which includes all stringed instruments. 

2. Anaddka or the percussion instruments which arc struck 
like drums etc. 

3. Susira includes all wind instruments which are to be blown 
like flute, conch etc. 

4. Ghana the solid ones including cymbal-like resonators. 

The musical instruments depicted in the Sanchi reliefs can 
be conveniently classified in the groups mentioned above. 

STRINGED INSTUM ENTS (tala) 

Of this variety there is only a aim. It was perhaps the most 
favourite instrument in India in ancient times and it occupies a 
very important position in the history of Indian music. It has a 
high antiquity in India and referred to even in the Vedic literature 
and the later Indian literature abounds in references to it. 

The type of w fna that occurs in the Sanchi reliefs (PI. VII) 
is the harp-shaped or bow-shaped vij}S which consists of a curved 
board {ambhanaY with strings stretched over it. The curved board 
has a tapering top {ihm ^nda), sometimes hooked, to which the 
strings arc tied. The lower part broaden* out and lias a roundish 
end.' The vlna is shown held by the player in her lap with the tail¬ 
piece in her ieft hand while the chords arc being plucked by her 
right hand, probably by means of a plectrum ikayd;. The specimen 
in question has seven strings and may therefore be the safita-tanlri- 
vinS which was also known as the parivadinT or the mpaXcht viva, 3 

This type of p/V was evolved on the principle of bow and 
resonator and from its plastic representations appears to be the most 
ancient Indian pinS. It occurs even in the prehistoric rock paintings 
in Central India,* the date of which is, however, controversial. But 
it all the more supports sivaraMaMURTi’s contention that this type 
of in the form of a bow, which was know n as dhantirjmtra or a 

musical instrument fashioned alter the hunting bow having the 

^ For irfrretK* la ** « K- - Vh‘ I* *"*"* ** 

Vol. XXVI, 1961, pp. 1 IT. 

(2J -See CoomaraiwJiniy. “ Pw“ at Vtn§“ 3AOS, Vat. SO. 1930. p. 2 6. 

t 

V4) D. H. Gordon, Prthiiteiit BetMgromd ef ta &»r Cuitmt, p. IQt>. Fig, H. 2) 
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strings of gut, can be regarded as the forerunner of all the musical 
instruments in the world.' 

The representations of the vJgS of this type arc very common 
in the early Indian art at Bharahut,* Pita I thorn,® Amaravati.* Nagar- 
jumkonda* and Mathura* and is also to be noticed in llie Gandhara 
art but in a slightly different form, (I) * * * 5 * 7 * 9 * It continues in the 4th-5th 
Centuries A. D. and occurs on the \'in&”ifadaTui coin types of Samudra- 
gupta fl who is praised in his Allahabad firatisti lor Ids skill in music,’' 
An excellent illustration of this type oT vt nd is to be found in a terracotta 
figurine of the Gupta period from Rupar. 1 ® It becomes scarce in the 
later period when it is replaced by the guitar-shaped tind. How¬ 
ever, it ts interesting to note that this bow-ehaped vltjd which alto¬ 
gether disappears from the country of its origin after (>th cent. A, D. f 
travels far beyond the frontiers of the country' even in the early 
period. It occurs in a 1st cent. A. D. frcscoc in Samarkand and 
in a stone fri&fc from Airtem in Uzbekistan. 11 Still later it travels 
to south-east Asia and in Burma it exists today in a very elegant form 
with silk strings and tassels and gilded decoration and is known as 
mu/! 1 * while some of the Afghan tribes on the northwestern frontiers 
of the sub-continent still use such a bow harp which, however, is 
primitive, 

percussion instruments (dnadtlha) 

The percussion instruments include a large number of drums 
varying in their sound and size. The nifdaitga, the classical drum 
of India, literally means the “clay body” and it should be noted 
that large ear them pots arc even today used by Indian drummers. 


(I) Shrafamuniirfi, r^. *il. p pp. I -H—15= 

{2} Sam** zp. at. VoL J11 r 1*1 XXXIX* 

(3} Slrami Pi^piaruinrlj, ,h FrW in the Sculptuin cd i\k ftuddfaui Gave at EJJora 

PltjOkhora. fci Yd, XXI IT, 195l r p. 34 IT 

f4) SLYxiamairaull «p. nV., PI. XIII, 3 & 7. 

(5) Kuk, vp. riJL t BDCRl \ o\. 1U p. m. Fig, ^7. 

(b) Vogel, p? r at, FT. XLVT f h. 

{7) Mattvhall. tp. nt t Fir, I1H- 

£83 A. S. Alirkar, a/ Cwpia GeiJ £Wji! ia ike Bhhuib HoarJ h PI. Vi r Noa. 3-dflL 

(9) CLh Yd. III, p. 14—IS. 

£10} SKnmu, &p T fit. htlii KqIs, Aoi. 1-2, Fisj- 24 r 

(II) Jtafl Jrntim, InilninirnK from Onlnil 1st, n Isadtr. Hiily. Au^. U, 1'.^ 

(I2J A ^iLi.iful rpecjmru enT tin* i» In the MmiriLi Mtncuin,, Srr JV S^ftLtzmnQnfiiiy p CftiMkru* 

of tkf Muiiad ffiStruiMxU ut f-W Mm&m G*ifrnm+*i A/iriraun, pi, \% PJ. X, FlR. I. 
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The drum (tii/danga) is said to be the most ancient musical 
instrument in India. The god Brahma is said to have invented 
it to serve as an accompaniment to the dance of Siva after his victory 
over the demon Tripurasura and the god Gaiic$a was the first 
to play tliis instrument, 1 The rngianga is used presently for chamber 
music and is an indispensable accompaniment to both vocal and 
instrumental music. The m/dkjj£jff-playing is a great art in India 
the like or which is not to be found in any other country. The 
mrdanga solos arc a real treat and it requires years of practice to 
attain proficiency in playing it, 

A good number of drums are Illustrated Sanchi and their 
following classification is based on the position In which they arc 
held for playing. 

Concert Drums 

In a scene showing a musical concert 3 (PL VII) three t>pes 
of drums are seen. One of them is held by a playing it in her Jap, 
Only one ol its round face is visible. It can be identified as the 

type of drum, 1 

Another drum, smaller than the preceding one, is held by 
the drummer under her arm and may therefore be the Slingyo* drum. 
From the illustrations of (Ilitigys drums elsewhere it appears that it 
was similar to an hour-glass in shape, and thus facilitating Iwndliiif, 
it under the arm. 

The third type of the concert drums has an elongated body 
slightlv bulging in the middle. Only its uppei free was used for 
playing. The vertical braces, probably leathern, arc seen passing 
through the holes in the leathern face, but rm barrel-shaped blocks 
of wood are inserted in the braces for tightening as is done today. 

Though it is not seen dearly in the reliefs, it would not be 
wrong to say that this type of drum was played in pairs and one of 
them Was taller than the other. Further it was usually played with 
curved sticks (Aena). This pair of elongated drums can be identiefid 
as the urdkvakst drums. & 

(|) SambamfMrlfay,. ap r nf„ pp» 22-2 $- 

12) VI XXIX. 

( 3 ) AmmVt p. 29, 

(5) \ma 7a. p. 2& 


U) tMd. 
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The concert drums described above were probably made 
of hollowed blocks of wood and the faces, as is today, of leather, 
possibly the calf leather. The bracts, also of leather, have also 
been provided for tuning the instrument. 

The mtdarsgas that are presently used have a small circular 
fixture of black paster on their face. This paste is a mixture of 
manganese dust, boiled rice and tamarind juice or a composition of 
iron filings and rice paste. The paste is very thick in the centre 
and thickens out on the periphery. It is this black paste which 
gives the fine, characteristic tone to the mrdahga. 

The other face is without die mark today. To this is applied 
the rice paste at the commencement of die concert. The tone, 
though sweet after a fresh application of paste, becomes coarse after 
the diminution of that substance. 

Yet another variety of drums (PJ. VIII), wliich arc com¬ 
paratively smaller than those already described, They are small, 
cylindrical in shape, with braces tied to them. They arc hung in 
neck by means of a small rope.' These are probably refined 
varieties of drums, producing sweet sound and may probably be of 
the mUraja type referred to by Kalidasa. 

war drums [dmdubhl) 

There are a couple of representations of huge drums which 
have been shown used in temples and war. One of them is a huge, 
barrel-shaped drum with braces stretched from sides.* A strong 
club, probably wooden, is shown used for beating it, (Fig- 55). It 
is seen in a shrine. 

Another kettle-drum 1 2 3 4 is sub-spherical in shape and is deco¬ 
rated with curved bands containing beaded ornamentation (Fig. 56), 
It resembles the ndgara which is used today in temples and festivals. 

Another percussion instrument is a disc-shaped drum* (Fig. 57) 
which is exactly similar to the tfaph used today in Maharashtra. 

(1) PL LXL 

(2) PL XXXIV. 

(3) PL LXJ. 

(4) PL XL. 

5 
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wind instruments ( infin }) 

Of the susira variety oooch, elute and trumpet occur, 

conch i/ahkha) 

Conch is one of the most ancient wind instruments which, 
though used in festivals and temples today, was used in wars in 
ancient times. It was blown before and after the battle every day- 
in the batUe-fit&t 1 

FLUTE ( utTjtf ) 

The flutes shown in the reliefs* arc tubular and probably have 
die mouth-hole {mitkim-randhra) pierced very near the upper end 
which must have been dosed. Tire finger-holes (Jara-iavdlira) which 
must have been in alignment with the mouth-hole arc not seen in 
the reliefs. 

Another very- interesting instrument of this class is a composite 
flute® which consists of two flute? joined together at one end from 
which it is blown (PL VIII). This is possibly the only instrument 
of its kind which is represented in the whole range of Indian art and 
is without a parallel in the country. In this connection it is interest¬ 
ing to know- that similar composite Rule, known as syrinx or Pan-pipe 
was a folk instrument For thousands of years in Greece where it is 
said to be in use since Homeric timt-s.* The Chinese too used a 
very similar instrument from a very early period. The Greek syrinx 
or the Pan-pipe consisted of a single tube, either open at both ends 
or dose at one end. The air was directed against the edge of upper 
opening. Two or more tubes of varying lengths or widths were 
usually combined to form compound Pan-pipes. They were often 
graduated in length to form a scale. 

It should also be noted that the composite fiutc is depicted 
in the reliefs as being played by a person who, from his dress, appe¬ 
ars to be a foreigner. This would show that the instrument was 
introduced by the Greeks in India. However, it does not appear 
to have been found favour with Indians as it is absent in the later 

{IJ {bid. C 2 ) liiJ - 

(3) PI. XXXVI. 

(4} Afouiftj ttvtnr-vnli. pp. 57-53- {London, Uomimin Mmcum, IS5B. 
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period. Vet, surprisingly enough, it is in use in the country, 
particularly in Punjab, Uttar Pradesh and northern parts of Madhya 
Pradesh where the cow-boys, especially those belonging to the 
Aftir community, play on it. and the instrument is known as 
algojyS. 

trumpets (ftTrya) 

Some persons, apparently Sakas, are shown blowing trum¬ 
pets (Pi. VIII) which have their sides tapering towards a thin, 
curved mouth while they brodden out towards the upper end which 
shaped like a swan’s head. 

SOLID instruments {ghana) 

The only ghana instrument that occur* in the reliefs is a pair 
of small bar*, possibly of iron. They were obviously used for keep¬ 
ing time as Is done today with the help of triangles. 

Conveyances {yUna) 

Though the representations of modes of conveyance are 
few and far between, they no doubt give us a fairly good idea of the 
means of communications which existed in those days. They can 
be classified into two categories viz. those for land transport and 
the other for water transport. In the former category' can be inclu¬ 
ded the animals such as horse and elephant as also the wheeled 
vehicles like chariots and carts. Conveyances such as boats are 
included in the other class i. c. water transport. 

LAND TRANSPORT 

Horse 

Of all the animals used as a mode of transport, horse is the 
most important, it is now almost an established fact that the beast 
was known to the Harappans 1 . But there is no evidence whatso¬ 
ever to show that it was employ eel for some definite purpose in the 
urban economy. In the later period we find innumerable refer¬ 
ences to horse in the Vedic literature and the Vcdic Aryans used 
it mostly for the purpose of chawing chariots. Since then it becomes 
one of the favourite animals. 


(1) A, D. Fusatkar," Hnrw in ftwo-Hatorie Period, ” B\\ VoL XX-XXt, ID60-GI. PF* 237-tl, 
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The representations at Sanehi show that rite animal was 
mostly used for drawing r harlot * 1 and very rarely Tor riding as well 1 . 
The horses have usually been shown with rich trappings. Of 
these, the saddle is only a bordered piece of cloth, probably stuffed. 
It is possibly r ecu red on the belly by means of ropes. The bridle 
consists of thin straps probably of leather, and included a forehead 
band, cheek-pieces and nose-band. The reins consist of a double 
strap (Fig. 58b 

It should be noted that bits are seen distinctly in the reliefs, 
Arrian's statement that horse-bits were absent in India at the time 
of his visit gave rise to a controversy. Fortunately the controversy 
has been laid to rest by the testimony of another, yet greater, authority, 
Megasthcnos, who mentions horse-bit* 1 . But fkrccsson, relying 
on Arrian’s statement, credited the Hellenistic Greeks with the 
introduction of horse-bits into India and quoted in support of his 
contention the similarity between the words for snaffle in Sanskrit 
(khalfrut) and Greek (xmvos) and their presence in the Sanehi reliefs. 

Among the trappings should also be included the breast- 
band and another similar band at the hack passing from below the 
tail. These bands are sometimes ornamented with rosette-shaped 
bosses*. The head of the beast was adorned a fly-whisk. It may 
also be mentioned here that stirrups are conspicuously absent. 

From the representations of horses they seem to be of excel¬ 
lent breed. They were probably imported from Central Asia 
and Persia for the people of the Kamboja country, wc are told, 
presented Yudhisthira with horses of finest breed from their country*. 

The reliefs show- that horse was used in processions but it 
was more important in war. 

Elephant 

Elephant was one of the symbol of sovereignty and was there¬ 
fore a most favourite animal of kings in ancient times. It was 
generally used in royal processions and it formed an important arm 

(!) Ft lxl tt> rt xv. * LXi 

(1) Sec Miff*, til., HUL 1, PP' 335-36. 

(4) PI. XXIII, a. r , 

($> Moti CJuindi*. Ote{’aphk<i( »kJ Ecamnit Smditi in «W AldAiMarato -1 jtayKuu Puna, p. 35, 

(LiKknow, IEM5J. 
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of the roval armv, It was ricliiv decorated with elaborate trapp* 
mgs. (Fig. 59). 

The housing lor elephants, like that for the saddle of the 
horse, consisted of a thick padding covered with a piece of carpe¬ 
ting or embroidered doth secured by strong ropes. 

The forehead and the neck of the royal elephant were lavi¬ 
shly ornamented. A number of head-strings together with spacers 
at regular intervals adorned the neck while on the forehead was 
an ornamental band decorated with rosette-shaped bosses and 
adorned with crescentic pendants alternating with what looks like 
pearl tassels. In ancient Greece such crescentic pendants were 
used for decorating horses 1 . Such pendants are also found 
on the necks of horses depicted in the later group of Ajanta pain¬ 
tings'. The whole ornamental baud, together with pendants has 
been referred to as naksatramftia by Bana*. Very similar crescen¬ 
tic pendants which also adorned the horses have been identified 
by Dr. agravala as the fovam-kaldyi ornament*. 

From the representations it appears that elephant was used 
in war and for state occasions. It is needless to mention that 
it formed a very strong wing of the ancient Indian army. Arrian 
makes a special mention of the elephants in Poms’ army 1 while 
Kaudlya prescribes the duties of the officer in charge of palace 
stables*. Fa'CH after the formation of regular cavalry divisions 
in the army in the later period, the elephant continued to enjoy 
the same position. This may of course be due to the faet that there 
was a good supply of excellent breeds within the country itself. 

BuJ lock-cart 

The bullock-cart is perhaps the oldest and commonest 
wheeled vehicle in India. .An excellent example of a cart is 
depicted in one of the reliefs 7 . It consists of a box-like Frame 

{I) Fr H- MnnvJiiill, Qrliittgu* vf jfay&rp tn {h? Britnh Atittw 1 * Cork, i /frpjtt p. 

xlwL (JUodem, LLHSj 
P) efi, nt, Pf- IV, H. U 

(3) V. S. Agr mvmla, AjAfAferi, jp. 97-90, (Vww I9»), 

(4) « A Note on fC- VoJ. XIL 19 G, pp. 

(5) ^fujansikr, 4 ft t$L, ft 39 . 

( 6 ) Aitha/nstra, I j- L —5 J, 

{7) FI. XIX. 
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mounted on wheels having lotus petal-shaped spokes. It is cove¬ 
red with a vaulted roof, of bamboo work, for protecting the occu¬ 
pants from the sun and rain Fig. 60). Very similar roofed carts 
can he seen even today in Indian villages. 

It appears that the roofed cates were intended For jov-ridcs 
not for transporting materials. The M rchchhakatika refers to such 
roofed (apavarita) carts. 

Chariots 

There are a few excellent representations of chariots which, 
however, do not differ from each other in their shape and design. 
But two varieties can be distinguished viz. those with two horses' 
(Fig. 60) and others with four horses'. The former are compara¬ 
tively smaller than the latter; the shape, however, is the same. 

The body of the chariot is mounted on a set of two wheels 
lotus petal shaped spokes. Above the wheels on cither side, rises 
a curved projection while a similar but longer one is seen on the 
front and all the three projections undoubtedly serve as guard. 
The upper margin of the guard is decorated with a deeply incised 
chcveron band. The small rectangular marks on the guard may 
probably he the clamps holding the wooden planks together. 

The pole of the car [ratha-iso)* is fastened to the body of 
the car and to the double yoke (jwga) that crosses it and rests in 
turn on the necks of the steeds. The fastenings of the yoke ieha- 
krabaudita t mthabatulhti, and the pole, appear to be of leather 1 . 

The Sanchi chariot appears essentially to be a war chariot 
and seats only the warrior, usually the king, along with the chari¬ 
oteer. Such chariots are very rare in early Indian art and 
the only parallel that I could trace is in the chariot of tile sun at 
Bod h gay a which is ascribed to the early Kush an a periods 

Chariot, in any form was not known to the Harappans. It 
is difficult to conceive precisely the shape of the Vedie chariot, but 


0> 

0) 

14 ] 

(S) 


pi. xv. 


(2) FI. XXIII, PI. LXt, 


The different pons of chariot delailnl in ihe AfdSfMJrcta hare breii given by Hopltim, Se* 
cir., JAOS. VoL XIft. pp 235 IF. 

Hid, p. 240. 

ruiTniTj»aay, Miinn cf Indim and /flJhflrjwn At f. Pi. XVII, Fif. 61. (London, 1927}. 
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iF the relationship between the vedic Aryans and the Hittites is 
accepted, we can say that It could not have been very different 
from the San chi specimen. For, a very early illustration of a 
Hittite chariot depleted in the temple of Raineses III at Thebes* 
bears a very’ close resemblance to the Sanclii specimen. This type 
of chariot is later replaced by an elaborate one, widi a cubicle body 
bearing I avis It ornamentations, and its 11 nest representation is to 
be found in the later group of Ajanta paintings.* 

WATER TRANSPORT 

Boats 


A boat is depicted in a panel showing the “ Miracle of the 
Buddha,* It has a high, pointed prow' but the stern is not promi¬ 
nent. The rectangular marks on their exterior of its body 
probably represent iron clamps, meant for holding the plants 
together, Tfius the boat is a rude canoe, made of rough planks 
sewn together. 

Another extremely interesting boat illustrated by kergusson® 
is a very elaborate vessel ( Fig, 62). It is adorned with a prancing 
pySh-mukhn on the prow while the stern is in the shape of a fish’s 
tail. Near the stem hangs the oar in a socket. In the middle of 
the boat is an exquisite pavilion, supported on four pillars:. It has 
been rightly identilled by er. r. k, mookkrji as the madkyaman- 
dir3 type of boat mentioned in the luM*kaifta~iarii*. Excellent 
illustrations of boats of this class are to be Ibund in the later group 
of Ajanta paintings* and in the Jagannath temple at Puri, 4 
But it is noteworthy that a boat with a modest hut in the middle 
is depicted on a seal from Mohenjo-daro. The hut may not be 
a shrine as mackay 7 thinks but may be an humble structure to 
afford shelter from sun and rain. This would point to the survi¬ 
val of a very early type of boat through the millennia. 

(I) It. E, OaWwlt. T*f of IfVitfw, pp, 62-63, Fij. St (London, JS60) 

(21 Ynrfmi, of. tit, Pi. IV, PI. U c. 

(9) tp. tX., FI, XXXI. C%. S. 

(4J Set liii Mitten *f Indian Shipping p. 29, 

(5) Vj/d.mi. op. of,, 1H- I, PI. 

{6* Mim, cp. eit., Yd. h p. 291 

(7) b'hiihdt E-wcaiatinm #f A f aA u i /u J mu , ftp, 30-1 P PJ. XI X s No* 14. 
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Royal Insignia 

The royal insignia is generally referred to as parkkkkada 
which includes the royal paraphernalia in general and constitutes 
the external appendages of royalty. 1 Itcsc include the loyal 
throne, umbrella, a pair of whisks, a crown with a ccnnal gem. 
sceptre, canopy of state, golden Foot-stool, flags and banners etc. 1 2 * 4 
Of these the crown is not to be Jbund at Sane hi obviously because 
even Kings are shown wearing turbans and gem-set crowns have 
not yet come into being. 1 he royal emblems enumerated above 
have been detailed by Kalidasa who nourished in the 5th Cent. A.D 

Of the royal emblems occurring in the rebels, thrones and 
foot-stools have already been dealt with under furniture while the 
remaining are as follows : 

Umbrella {ckhatrei) 

Chhatra was perhaps the most important symbol of severe* 
ignty, and together with fly-whisk (chamard) was held in greater 
estimation titan even the crown. Hence the sovereign is par txce- 
lltncc chhalrapati or the “ Lord of the Umbrella 

The umbrellas depicted in the reliefs do not differ each other 
so far as the shape is concerned. They have a rather llattish top 
with thickened brim, mounted on a slender rod, probably wooden, 
by means of a cup-shaped neck. The lower ends of the spokes 
supporting the top can be clearly seen in the Vifvantara Jfitaka* 
It is adorned with a cluster of pearl-string pendants and is strikingly 
similar to that in the later group of Ajanta paintings,* Tig. 63) 

An other similar chhatra is seen with a banner attached to 
neck. 1 Parasols with banners tied to them are to be noticed 
on the chhatra type of Gupta coins. 1 

Regarding materials used in the making of the royal umbr¬ 
ella, the literature of the later period furnishes some interesting 
information. Varahamihira, who deals with it exliauslively. 


(1] See B. S. Upadhyaya, Ufa rji Kilukta, pp. 77 ft, (Allahabad 19+7) 

(2) PI- XXIII, n, 

(SJ Yantai, of. fit., Pi, I, PJ. XVI 

(4) PI, XV. 

(JJ Valya PraJcaih, op, riL, JJCSt, Vet XXIII, p. 281. 
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prescribes that the white umbrella of the following description 
brings all round happiness and victory to a king. “It is to be 
made of feathers of swans, cocks, peacocks or cranes; it must be 
be covered all round with a fresh white silken cloth. It must be 
adorned by pearls and have garlands of pearls all around from its 
edges; its handle is made of crystal; the rod of a single wood is 6 
cubits in length, covered with pure gold and 7 or 9 joints. The 
extent or diameter is 6 cubits. It should be well-knit all over and 
adorned with gems' ”, 

Fly-whis ks ( chamaro) 

A pair of fly-whisks was reckoned next in importance to die 
chhalra as a royal emblem and along with the latter would, on no 
account, be given away {adtya-lrayam*), The specimen consists 
of a slender handle on which is set the whisk. The whisk was 
usually made of Yak-tails imported from the sub-Hi malayan 
regions. The handle was usually made of wood and is said to mea¬ 
sure one cubit (with die fist closed}* 1 2 * 4 5 ’. Fly-whisks, black and 
white in colour, were presented to Harsh a by Bhaskaravarman.' 

Banners {dkvaja) 

The banner is of extreme importance in a battle as the 
rallying point for soldiers in action or for the assemblage of troops 
who have a feeling of patriotic devotion to it. It is cherished as 
a military honour and the standard of a general is the upholder of 
the arm>'. 

The commonest type of banner* that occurs in the Sant hi 
reliefs consists of a triralm standard from below which is suspended 
an oblong banner hearing stripes similar to those on the “ Union 
Jack *\ Sometimes dusters of pearl strings arc suspended From the 
lop*. (Fig, 64). 

The banners, however, may not be national but rathei in¬ 
dividual as is suggested by literary references to them which men- 

(!) tfcMftf. Ed. b» V. Subrahmantti Sastri. Vol. III. Oi. 7Z pp. 589 it Bangalore, (1947) 

(2) ft-uhi, II I, 16. 

(Jj BfkatulIMt, VdL II, Oi. 72. p. J88. 

(4) Agravtla, " BHihltanivanrmiM* Pinrtitj, to Harr *, JOf, Vd. X. i960, p. 103. 

(5) PI. XUI. (6) Pit XL & LX1X 
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tion of individual standards by symbols which were those of ani¬ 
mals or birds, such the '* ape-standard ” (vamra-rfftvajfi) of Arjuna, 1 2 

Sceptre 

The sceptre was an important emblem which was used on 
state occasions. The panels showing various kings bringing ofler- 
ings to the Bo tree or the stupas depict their sceptres as well. One 
such sceptre has a disc-shaped, top probably with a gem in the centre 
and a cluster of pearl strings from it- Another one is similar the 
preceding specimen, but has In addition a trlratna at the lop. 11 

(Fig. 65) 

EPILOGUE 

The foregoing account of the cultural pattern that is depic¬ 
ted in the Sane hi reliefs shows how important they are in the recon¬ 
struction of the life of the people during the second half of the 1st 
Century B- C. They precisely illustrate the life of a generation 
or two and therefore present us the panoramic pattern of culture 
during that particular period. 

The entire wealth of cultural equipment in the reliefs shows 
that the middle of die 1st Century R. C. was a formative period in 
Indian history. People enjoyed prosperity; for, it is only an 
affluent society which makes the creation of such edifices as that 
at Sanclii possible. It can therefore safely be presumed that 
the economic prosperity, coupled with considerable political peace 
created a flourishing society which was prepared to assimilate new 
trends as also to develop the older ones. Hence we notice at Sanchl 
many new items of cultural equipment which later became the 
raging fashion of the day during the Gupta-Va ka t aka period. Thus 
we know that the commonest mode of wearing dhoti during the 
Gupta period was simply to wind it round the loins without the 
front pleats. This mode, as already noticed, has come into vogue 
in the early Satavahana period as our illustrations would show 
(Fig. 10). Again, so far as coiffure is concerned, the forehead curls 
and the bands, so common in the Gupta period, also make their 
appearance at Sane hi. The dainty tiaras and the elaborately 

(1) Jtupkins, op. rit., J.\OS, Voi. XJ1J, p. li+4. 

(2) PJ. XL, 
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bejewelled crowns of the later period are only the evolved forms 
of their prototypes at Sanciii. 

Of the personal ornaments the most conspicuous is the 
tkavali , a simple, single-stringed necklace. Though a raging 
fashion of the Golden Age, it can non be said to be an invention 
of the sophisticated sections of the Satavahaua society. So also 
are the complicated hunt his, inlaid with precious stones and embe¬ 
llished with tassels and pendants. This can belter be appreciated 
when one compares the kanthi worn by a dwarf Fig. 36} at Sanchi 
and that of the famous apsara at Ajanla. 1 2 

Among the domestic vessels and other household articles 
we know that there has not been any appreciable change during 
the long span or 5000 years of Indian history. The Sanchi pieces 
of furniture too do not show any significant development from the 
earlier ones; the older shapes continue. The advent of many new 
articles of furniture in the later period is solely due to the contact 
with Persians who arc said to be the pioneers in the field 
and are credited with many new luxury articles of this class.* 
The musical instruments arc also of the older variety out of which, 
of course, developed many new Forms in the later period. So also 
is the ease of arms and armour. 

Thus we find a picturesque panorama of life unfolded 
in the reliefs. As already noted many of the new innovations of the 
Gupta-Vakataka period make their appearance in the early Saia- 
vahana period. However, they were not completely assimilated 
in the pattern of life at such an early date. But at the same time it 
should be noted that the early Sat avail ana society was not averse 
to receive new ideas but was, on the contrary, prone to do so. 
Yet It look a considerably long time to harmonize them in the pattern 
of culture. For, tradition dies hard, and more so in a country like 
India. 


(1) Yudini, pp ¥ nY. m, Pl JII. PI. LXXIL 

(2) Diarb Sftigen and aLhrrt, tfirtwr of Vnl- it, p^ -23. (Oxford* I9M) 
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